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EVERYONE IS .... 


. . » » TALKING ABOUT 


YOUR 
Officially Endorsed and Sponsored 


“KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION” 


Income Protection Plan 


THIS PLAN 


has already been presented to and accepted by teachers 
in these Kentucky Cities and Counties 


BARREN CO. FORT THOMAS HAZARD ROBERTSON CO. 
BOYLE CO. FRANKFORT LEE CO. RUSSELL CO. 
BRACKEN CO. DAVIESS CO. LYNCH RUSSELLVILLE 
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CARROLLTON GREEN CO. NICHOLAS CO. TODD CO. 
CHRISTIAN CO. HARLAN OLDHAM CO. TRENTON 
CYNTHIANA HARLAN CO. PARIS WEBSTER CO. 
FALMOUTH HARRISON CO. PENDLETON CO. WESTERN KY. 
FAYETTE CO. HART CO. PEMBROKE STATE COLLEGE 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
HAVE YOUR SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 


— Write The — 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


320 FRANCIS BUILDING 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Calendar of Events 


October 14 — Fall meeting, Ken- 
tucky Association of Counsellors and 
Deans of Women, Mammoth Cave. 
Send reservations to Miss Marguerite 
Arnold, Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville 

October 28 and 29 — Meeting of 
Kentucky Association of Colleges, 
Secondary and Elementary Schools, 
Lexington 


November 4 and 5 — Southeastern 
Regional Conference, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Ashe- 


ville, N. C. 

November 6-12 — American Edu- 
cation Week 

November 17, 18 — FTA Work- 
shop, Asbury College, Wilmore 


November 28 to December 1 — 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


April 11-13, 1956 — Annual KEA 
Convention, Louisville 
July 1-6, 1956 — Annual NEA 


Convention, Portland, Oregon 


See September Journal for dates of 
District Meetings. 
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MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Small wonder there’s no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . .. performed by 
designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 


4 


Here is the beginning of that new car — 
deep in a great iron ore pit. Tracks extend 
into the pit itself so that ore can be loaded 
directly into railroad cars. Then, the ore 
begins the long journey over land and 
water to the steel mills. 





; 
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From the thousands of plants where these 
items are made, parts and materials flow 
to the final assembly plants. Here engines, 
chassis, bodies, and other parts, delivered 
by rail, are put together into finished cars 
in as little as one hour. 


the nation . .. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


Tri 





4 SS. : 
Trainloads of coal, coke, and limestone 
for making steel join the iron ore at the 
steel mills. Afterwards, the finished steel is 
shipped to thousands of different factories, 
where it is used in some of the 18,000 parts 
that make up an automobile. 








Before its new owners proudly drive it 
home, that new car has traveled countless 
thousands of miles by railroad, in the form 
of raw materials and separate parts. Even 
the final delivery from assembly plant to 
dealer is often made by rail. 


Among all the wheels rolling in swift-moving America today, the hardest 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 


doing it at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20, 















at home, 


at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 





1, FOR TASTE ... bright, bracing, 
ever-fresh sparkle. 


2. FOR REFRESHMENT ... quick energy, 
with as few calories as half an 
average, juicy grapefruit. 


*COKE® 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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Please Note 


Classroom Teachers, 
Your attention is called to “The 
Parent Problem” by Grace Cramer 
Webber, page 8. 


Elementary Educators, 
The report of the Berea conference 
on child growth and development 
is on page 20. 


Administrators, 


Don’t forget American Education 
Week. Daily themes are given on 
page 24. 


Membership Chairmen, 


See reason for early transmittals 
on page 6. Make use of cartoon 
on page 19. 
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EDITORIAL 


Candidates Pledged 


Bou the Democratic and Republi- 
can nominees for Governor have 
pledged themselves to recommend to 
the 1956 session of the Kentucky 
Legislature full financing of the 
foundation program law. For this 
pledge the members of the profession 
are grateful. 

The Governor, however, will be 
able to carry out his pledge much 
easier and with more enthusiasm if 
public sentiment is such at that time 
that it is the popular thing to do. 
Thus it becomes the responsibility of 
everyone interested in the program to 
keep the public keenly aware of the 
potential educational advantages con- 
tained in the law for the children of 
Kentucky. The next three months, 
therefore, are crucial. 

Any Governor can carry out his 
program much easier if he has a 
legislature that is favorable. No 
Governor is anxious to fight with the 


legislature. Hence, it is imperative 
that each candidate for the House 
and Senate understand the program 
and be pledged to his constituents to 
vote for measures necessary for com- 
plete financing of thejaw. He will do 
this much more readily if his consti- 
tuents keep in constant touch with 
him and let him know their desires 
relative to the school program. 

There are two or three things which 
should be kept in mind when we are 
discussing the foundation program 
law. It is necessary to amend the 
law to include a provision which will 
guarantee that no school district shall 
receive from the State less than eighty 
dollars per child in average daily 
attendance. This provision makes it 
possible for all but five of the school 
districts to participate in the program. 
It has the endorsement of practically 
every leading organization in the 
State. 


Except for the provision namied, the 
law should be financed as it is noy 
written. The present law reveals the 
desires of the people of Kentuck 
concerning a school program ané 
therefore should undergo no majo; 
revisions. 

It should also be borne in miné 
that financing the foundation pro. 
gram law is a joint responsibility be. 
tween the local school system and the 
State and that local school districts 
are now raising their share of the 
revenue. The only reason that the pro: 
gram is not now completely financed 
is because the State Legislature has 
failed to make the appropriations 
necessary to carry out its part of the 
responsibility. The law places clear. 
ly defined requirements on the local 
school district. It does the same for 
the state. Complete financing of the 
law is merely carrying out an obliga. 
tion which the State has been pledged 
to for two years. 

The law should be kept “‘alive” and 
close to the people. Legislators should 
understand it. Public sentiment in 
favor of full financing must be kept 
high. This can be done if each per- 
son interested in education in Ken. 
tucky does all that he can to keep the 
public aware of the benefits under 
full financing of the foundation pro- 
gram law. J.M.D.§ 








b 





Help Communication 


An up to date mailing list is essen- 
tial to the communication system of 
an organization. The KEA mailing 
list for the total organization is com- 
piled from membership transmittals. 
Delayed action in membership deci- 
sion and reporting is expensive. No 
payment is required when one pledges 
his membership; therefore, it seems 
reasonable to expect all reports from 
local education associations to be 
completed during the month of Octo- 
ber. 

According to Article VII, Section 
5, of the KEA constitution — “No 
delegate shall be qualified to serve as 


6 


a delegate to the Delegate Assembly 
who has not pledged or paid the as- 
sociation dues on or before December 
1. No person can serve as a delegate 
who has not paid his dues on or 
before March 15.” 

It is important that early trans- 
mittals be made, if the KEA office is 
to have an accurate mailing list for 
the Journal and various other com- 
munications. 

Last year the May mailing list was 
used for mailing the September, 
October, and November issues of the 
Journal. The mailing list was re- 
vised in November and new addresso- 
graph plates were made. Approxi- 


. 


mately $200 was saved by using this! 
plan; and, more teachers received} 
their Journals on time. ‘ 

Addressograph plates cost 7 cents : 
each; the cost of returning journal) 
sent to the wrong address is 3 cent 
each. With a mailing list of 21,000) 
names, corrections of lists run intoy 
considerable cost. f 

The Journal should reach the mem-| 
bers the first week of the calendar} 
month. We hope teachers will share) 
the early fall issues with those teach: 
ers whose names are not on the mail- 
ing list. After transmittals of men 
bership have been made from thef 
local association, time must bep 
allowed for processing membership 
forms, compiling the mailing list and 





making addressograph plates. 
Membership chairmen, try to speed 

up your reporting in order to avoil 

delays in communication. LL 
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Kentucky proudly presents for the 
ofice of Vice President of the 
National Education Association in 
1956-57 one of her most honored 
educational leaders, Dr. Lyman V. 
Ginger. 

To the professional and lay edu- 
cational leaders of Kentucky, Dr. Gin- 
ger needs no introduction. His un- 
tiring and continuous leadership with 
her educational problems is a matter 
of past record and current history. 


From 1952 through 1953, Dr. 
Ginger served in the highest office to 
which the teaching profession can 
elect — President of the Kentucky 
Education Association. To this of- 
fice he brought the richness of expe- 
rience and understanding he had 
gained as a high school teacher and 
athletic coach, the principal of a con- 
solidated school, the Director of the 
University of Kentucky’s Training 
School, the Chairman of the Division 
of Instruction in the University’s Col- 
lege of Education. During the past 
year he has been made Dean of the 
College of Adult and Extension Edu- 
cation at the University of Kentucky. 

The force of his personality and 
the scope of his influence has grown 
as he has served as second Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Education As- 
sociation and as a member of the 
Executive Committee of NEA. 
Wherever he has gone — from the 
Lock Haven State Teachers College 
Workshop in Pennsylvania to the Sul 
Ross College Workshop in Texas — 
he has made friends and influenced 
people to the point that they have 
asked of Kentucky: ‘When are you 
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SHARING... 


with the nation 


going to sponsor Dr. Ginger for the 
presidency of the National Education 
Association?” 

We feel that the time is now! So, 
to work is the slogan. A state com- 
mittee of forty-five people met in 
Louisville on August 26. Plans were 
made for the immediate development 
of materials for enclosure in national 
mailings and for a “kick-off” cam- 
paign in each of the eleven education- 
al districts of the Kentucky Education 
Association. Watch for the plans of 
the campaign as they are announced, 
join in and do your share to insure 
Kentucky her first representation in 
the National Education Association 
leadership: Dr. Lyman V. Ginger as 
first Vice President in 1956-57 and 
as President in 1957-58. 





Example of Endorsements being 
made: 

Whereas, the teachers of Ken- 
tucky recognize Lyman Ginger as an 
outstanding educational leader, and 

Whereas, we recognize and com- 
mend the quality of leadership 
which he has rendered to the pro- 
fession and to the citizens of Ken- 
tucky, and 

Whereas, his quality of leader- 
ship is being recognized in the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
among educational leaders as being 
of the highest order, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the 
(Name of Organization) endorses 
and vigorously supports Dr. Lyman 
V. Ginger for vice president of the 
National Education Association in 
1956. 











KEA Campaign Committee for Dr. 
Ginger’s Candidacy at the Oregon 
Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association 
Mrs. Willie Ray, Shelbyville, Chair- 


man 


The leadership and experience 
of Kentucky's Lyman Ginger 
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We saw a big 











By Grace Cramer Webber 


A Kindergarten Teacher Solves 


THE PARENT 
PROBLEM 


A winter rain beat against the drug 
store window and ran in ribbons 
down the sign-cluttered glass. The 
odor that met me at the door was 
that of drugs, wet raincoats, and ham- 
burgers too long cooked. As I seated 
myself at the counter, I noticed a 
group of women around one of the 
tables. On second glance I saw they 
were teachers from my _ children’s 
school. It was Friday, for which I 
knew they were thankful, and they 
talked unhurriedly over second cups 
of coffee and empty coke glasses. 
They had failed to recognize me in 
my old rain garb so I listened to 
snatches of their conversation as I 
drank my coke. 


Attitude Toward Mothers 

“I wish the mothers would stay 
home and stop coming to my door 
mornings and afternoons,” said Miss 
Allison, the first grade teacher. 
“You'd think that their spin drys, 
bridge clubs, deep freezes, and off- 
spring would keep them busy enough 


so they wouldn't darken my door 
every time it’s opened.” 

“I know what you mean. ‘How is 
Betty adjusting to the group?’ ‘I’m 
worried about Roger’s reading.’ ‘Is 
there anything I can do at home?’ 
‘Is Judy improving in her arithme- 
tic?’ This came from Miss Billings 
and I was one of the most miserable 
offenders for Judy is my child. I 
was worried about her arithmetic. I 
had a feeling that my Judy was learn- 
ing a lot of hokus pokus and symbols 
that didn’t mean much to her. At 
least, to my discerning eye, her abil- 
ity to accumulate nickels and dimes 
for comic books and candy bars had 
little kinship with second grade arith- 
metic. 

“I don’t have the come-to-the-door 
parent problem,” said Mrs. Wells, the 
sixth grade teacher. “I wish I did. 
I have some problems I would like 
to talk over with my parents but they 
don’t come when I invite them. I 
guess they lose interest by the time 
their children reach my room.” 


I looked out under my hat to se 
who else was at the table. Mr 
Brady, the kindergarten _ teacher, 
made the fourth. She sat twisting , 
coke straw into shapes and listening 
intently. j 

“I think a lot of this parent prob. 
lem is our own fault,” she said. “‘Jeay 
says the parents have lost interest a 
the sixth grade level. Maybe it js 
because we have shut them out dow) 
in the early grades. I've been think. 
ing about this all fall and I’m going 
to do something about it. Perhaps jj 
we asked them in they wouldn’t bea 
our doors down. I’m going to have 
an open house next week and see 
what happens.” 

“Oh no, not that! Let’s not haye 
any more visiting, I’ve just recovered 
from American Education Week.” 


laughed Miss Allison. 


Invitation to Participate 

The beginning of a parent guid. 
ance program? Yes, at the time | 
thought it was. I think Mrs. Bradys 
remark, “perhaps if we asked them 
in,” started the whole thing. She 
did ask us in and things really hap. 
pened after that. 

I had a child in Mrs. Brady’s room 
that year. A few days after the drug 
store incident, she phoned and asked 





me to help the children on the coffee 
committee for the open house. I was 
there ahead of time and definitely | 
curious about the duties of a kinder- 
garten coffee committee. Much to 


i 


my surprise my six young coffee 


tenders were most efficient.  They* 


helped me count the cups of water, | 
they helped me measure the spoons, 
of coffee, and they watched attentive | 
ly as we set the pot to boil on the 
hot plate in the cloakroom. H 

“Mrs. Brady said we were to wil 
ten cups on each tray,” said one if 
ture chairman. 

At her last word six pairs of hands 
started unpacking cups while | offered 
silent prayer. But they seemed to) 


know what they were about and whil 


they were functioning so expertly |g 
poked my head out of the door to set 
what else was going on. A group b) 
the door was arranging their serving) 
table. They spread their cloth care 
fully and crookedly, put a green pe 
per Christmas tree of their own cre 
ation in the middle, piled some nap 
kins around, and trundled off to re 








Mrs. Webber is a Kindergarten teache 
in Lexington. She said, “I love bein 
same after thirty years.” 
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Parent gives teacher background in- 
formation on child. 


turn with two crusty, brown gumdrop 
cakes. They plumped these on each 
end of the table and surveyed every- 
thing with an air of satisfaction. 

“Who baked the cakes?” I asked 
my committee. 

“We did,” answered one of the 
boys, who went on unwrapping coffee 
cups as though baking a gumdrop 
cake was a mere nothing. 

“Did they come in boxes?” I asked. 

“No,” answered a little girl with 
that please-drop-dead look in her eye. 
“We made them. Mrs. Brady said 
we started from scratch. We stirred 
the butter, measured the sugar, sifted 
the flour, and cut up the gumdrops. 
Gee it was fun!” 

Yes, it sounded like fun. But I 
couldn’t believe they had done it, any 
more than I could believe they would 
pour coffee without burned fingers 
and spilled cream. But they did that 
too, and the affair was a great suc- 
cess. As I watched more than thirty 
children give a party, I felt a little 
guilty over shooing my two out of 
the kitchen because they made me 
nervous. I guess some of the other 
mothers felt the same way because I 
heard several of them ask Mrs. Brady 
how she managed it. 

“Would you like to come in some 
morning after the holidays and watch 
us work?” Mrs. Brady asked. “I 
would like to very much,” I said, 
“that is if we won’t upset things.” 


Interesting Visit 

Mrs. Brady assured us we would 
not upset a thing and after a trip 
around the room once more for a 
good look at the children’s work, I 
gathered up my young arrow and 
started home. It had been a pleasant 
morning, it had been an interesting 
morning, but it had also been a baf- 
fling one. I guess I didn’t know too 
much about the modern school. I 
suppose that was why we were 
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beating down the doors with our 
questions. Our children were not 
learning the way we did and some- 
how it didn’t seem right. But when I 
stopped to think about it, such things 
as jet planes, TV dinners frozen in a 
box, cars that shifted their own gears, 
and stockings that dried in minutes 
had not existed when I was five years 
old. Education should be different 
for children who plot at flying rocket 
ships to the moon and who will be 
citizens of an atomic age. Educa- 
tion for my children should not be 
like mine I told myself, but at the 
same time I felt I would like to know 
more about this modern education. 
After Christmas the invitation for 
the visiting day came from Mrs. 
Brady. When I arrived at school on 
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my morning to visit I was greeted by 
Miss Lewis, the principal. She asked 
the mothers, who made up our small 
group for the day, into the library 
and talked to us about kindergarten. 
Then she gave us each an observa- 
tion sheet with the things we were to 
look for neatly listed. Some of the 
items were the attractiveness of the 
room, evidence of readiness for read- 
ing, use of numbers, the ability of the 
children to work together, and their 
ability to make worthwhile choices 
and solve problems. Miss Lewis 
asked us to notice the emotional as 
well as the physical atmosphere of 
the room. 


New Concept 

“This is a modern learning situa- 
tion where democratic living is sup- 
posed to take place,” was her closing 
remark to us, “watch and see if we 
are doing the job. See if the chil- 
dren are free to express ideas or if 
all the planning comes from the 
teacher. By democratic living we do 
not mean freedom from controls. 





Look for the controls too, I am cer- 
tain you will find them.” 

As she tucked us into the corner of 
the kindergarten room where we were 
to watch she called our attention to 
the space at the bottom of the ob- 
servation sheet for questions and 


comments. I felt certain that I 
would not put one pencil mark in 
that space. It had begun to dawn on 
me that this business of teaching was 
no tongue-in-cheek procedure and 
something I knew little about. How- 
ever, as the morning worked along 
and things began to happen I found 
that I did have questions and when 
we were ready to leave I had not only 
filled the space for comments but had 
written on the back of the sheet as 
well. 

As I walked home from my morn- 
ing of observation I wondered what 
would happen next. I knew some- 
thing would for it seemed that Mrs. 
Brady was definitely going to ask 
her parents in, now that she had 
started. 


Discussion Group 

The next week the room mother 
called to say that Mrs. Brady would 
meet with the mothers who had 
visited and talk over our questions 
and comments. It was a good meet- 
ing. I had never heard a group enter 
into a discussion so freely. We had 
so many things to talk about that we 
could not get them all said in such 
a short time. Before we left we or- 
ganized a study group. It was an 
informal group, no officers, no dues, 
no refreshments and none of the 
other trappings that so often defeat a 
good purpose. 

That winter we met six times. Two 
of our meetings were at night so the 
fathers could get in on the discus- 
sions. We talked about manners, 
food problems, fears, responsibilities 
for the young child, and the fine arts. 








Parents and teachers build friendly 
social relationships. 
Turn to Page 30 
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Let’s Go CAMPING! 


The organized school camp is a classroom. 


—_— the various movements in 
present-day education is one that has 
been described as the most signifi- 
cant contribution that America has 
given the world—that of organized 
school camping. The movement be- 
gan near the turn of the century in 
a very small way in the state of New 
Hampshire, later gained momentum 
and is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar with teachers and students alike 
throughout our country. 

The organized school camp is not 
to be confused with the summer rec- 
reational camp where crafts and 
sports are emphasized, nor with the 
“fresh-air” camp where children are 
taken for purposes of health. Rather. 
the school camp is the classroom it- 
self. moved by the teacher and her 
carefully chosen personnel into the 
laboratory of the great out-of-doors, 
for a designated period of time for 
the purpose of continued, practical, 
educational experiences. 

Nature’s Lure 

Innate in all Americans is a love 
and appreciation of Nature. As a 
nation we are comparatively close to 
the Red Skins, the explorer and the 
pioneer. Within us is the desire also 
to escape the highly routinized sched- 
ules which our urbanized, industrial- 
ized society inflicts. We long to live 
independently and free from the 
frustrations and inhibitions placed on 
us by our modern way of life. 

So it is with the school child as he 
sits cramped within the four walls of 
the classroom, his life regulated by a 
made-to-order schedule and an artifi- 
cial system of bells. Even with the 
best of teachers, all too often the en- 
vironment becomes unnatural, the 
emotions, pent-up, the book material, 
stale. 

The school camp is the answer! 
It supplements formal education by 





Mrs. Ruby B. Allen teaches English at 
Napier High School, Hazard. Mrs. 
Allen wishes to acknowledge the inspi- 
ration and counsel of Dr. Earl Kauff- 
man in the preparation of this article. 
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providing learning experiences in an 
atmosphere far removed from bells 
and curriculums geared for college 
entrance. It provides twenty-four 
hour education, experiences in group 
living which demonstrate in a dra- 
matic way the dependence of each 
one upon the other. In addition to de- 
veloping individual responsibility it 
affords a natural environment in 
which to study the universe and to 
learn and practice the rules of safe, 
healthful living within it. It provides 
for the pupil, real experiences of 
work, thought, play, and from the 
beauty and order of the surroundings 
about him, instills within his soul a 
new spiritual consciousness of the 
scheme of things. Thus, whether con- 
sidered from the mental, physical. 
social or spiritual education possibili- 
ties, the school camp is never found 


wanting. 


Planning Essential 

Needless to say, the successful 
school camp entails careful planning 
hy both teacher and pupils. The ex- 
perience begins in the classroom long 
before the trip is taken. The teacher 
in advance usually sees to the admin- 
istrative arrangements, the site, mode 
of transportation, staff and parental 
support. But as soon as the green 
light is given, the democratic group 
planning begins. With the teacher 
sitting with the group, jobs to be 
done are listed. From the list, com- 
mittees from volunteers are formed 
to handle such jobs as money needed, 
clothes to take, care of camp grounds, 
special equipment to gather, publici- 
ty, bulletin board at camp, camp 
newsletter program (not forgetting 
rainy days) and first aid. The job 
to be done by each committee is well- 
defined by the elected chairman and 
a report of the findings made to the 
class. 

The length of the stay at camp will 
be determined by the wishes of the 
group, the specific objectives of the 
camp, the age group being taken and 
the permission obtained from the ad- 
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ministration authorities. Camps vary 
from an overnight in the open to a 
two-weeks stay at an already estab. 
lished camp. They often begin with 
fifth graders, age ten and eleven. ex- 
tending through the secondary school 
level whenever possible, and _prac- 
ticable. 

There are certain definite require. 
ments for the camp program if it is 
to be beneficial to the pupils and 
worthy of the time it takes, the effort 
it requires and the school board’s sup- 
port. The good program should take 
into consideration the needs and na- 
ture of the whole child and insure the 
participation of everyone in all its 
parts. Cooperation, rather than com- 
petition, should be stressed; _prin- 
ciples rather than facts. The element 
of adventure should be present and 
new experiences to stimulate new in- 
terests and skills provided. Its over- 
all aim should be to help the pupil 
accept himself, his fellow classmates 
and to live successfully at the mo- 
ment. Integration of camp experi- 
ences with classroom material should 
definitely be possible. 


Learning Experiences 

A list of learning experiences which 
can be integrated with outdoor camp 
life follows — Health and Safety, 
practicing personal habits of cleanli- 
ness, planning a day’s diet to be ap- 
proved by the counsellor, having 
camp’s water tested, study of camp 
sewage system, learning simple cures 
for snake bites, ticks, bee stings, 
poison ivy, learning to take precau- 
tions in the woods, putting out camp- 
fire correctly, and guarding pool 
from electricity. 

Citizenship: sharing activities. elec- 
tion of officers, taking turns at doing 
“capers” or being “hopper”. flag- 
raising, setting up camp rules with 
group, computing distance of daily 
hike, finding area of picnic ground, 
computing average daily cost of each 
person at camp, computing age and 
diameter of trees, finding board feet 
in a log, living within personal. budg- 
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et, figuring profit of camp store, fig- 
uring needed seating space, measur- 
ing height of cliff, depth of valley and 
Indian fashion. 

Language Arts: writing evaluation 
papers, keeping a diary, composing 
letters to parents and school mates 
at home, contributing to camp news- 
paper, telling of experiences, learn- 
ing new words encountered at camp, 
writing a camp yell or setting a song 
to a familiar tune. 

Reading: rest-time reading, book 
talks on rainy days, follow-up assign- 
ments after hikes, learning operation 
of camp library, exchanging sum- 
mary papers to read, learning history 
of camp region, tracing story of this 
particular camp, collecting folklore 
of region, studying famous men from 
region, study of pioneers. 

Geography: mapping trip from 
home to camp, sketching camp area, 
building topographical map of the 
region, studying population, races 
and industries of region, determining 
age of local streams, using compass, 
making trails. 

Music: campfire singing, reveille 
and taps, hearing records on rainy 
days, collecting ballads of region, 
folk games, harmonica group or 
thythm band. 

Arts & Crafts: maintaining bulle- 
tin board, basketry, bread-making, 
leather work, etc., arranging wild 
flower centerpiece, sketching a sunset 
or hill scene, rope, knotcraft. 

Natural Science: studying thun- 
der, lightning, wind direction, colors 
of the sunset, cloud formations, tem- 
peratures, moon phases, rainfall, con- 
stellations, telling time by sundial, 
measuring rainfall, identifying spe- 
cies of wild life, trees, birds, weeds, 
flowers, insects, rocks, making own 
collection from nature, predicting 
weather, hoisting weather flags. 

Physical Science: study of how 
camp water pump operates, construct- 
ing lightning rod, anchoring round 
logs on wedges to prevent rolling. 

Physical Education: games, hikes. 
exercises, learning new games, folk 
dances. 

Conservation: building small dam, 
discussing wildlife and its value, lo- 
cating erosion problem, spotting dis- 
eased tree and treating, mounting 
specimens for camp museum. 

Esthetic Values: discussing beauti- 
fying of camp, admiring a sunset or 


scene. 
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Jesse Stuart Day 


Au teachers recall with warm, surg- 
ing pleasure, particular days, things, 
and events in their lives — a birth- 
day, the first date, a garment patched 
with care by a loved one, the pleasant 
exchange of ideas with a friend. These 
days, things, and events are enclosed 
in the chambers of memory because 
they are associated with persons who 
have many things in common with us. 

Teachers in Kentucky will have an 
opportunity on Saturday, October 15, 
to add to their store of pleasant mem- 
ories. On that date in Greenup, local. 
state, and national figures will join 
with thousands of citizens in honor- 
ing Jesse Stuart, famous poet and 
writer of W-Hollow. Teachers have 
read and re-read his books — books 
that have been translated into many 
languages in order that teachers 
abroad might enjoy and benefit from 
them. Much valuable instructional 
material is to be found in his books; 
particularly is this true of The Beat- 
inest Boy and A Penny's Worth of 
Character. In these two books, as in 
the others, we find one of the out- 
standing qualities of this great writer 
—the ability to bring at the one and 
same time a message that is timely yet 
timeless and universal in appeal. 
There are wonderful books for young 
people; however, grandparents report 
they also have enjoyed reading them. 

Members of the teaching profession 
are acquainted with the days of Jesse 
Stuart as a classroom teacher, princi- 
pal, superintendent, and his entry in- 
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to the literary field. In a sense, he 
never left his teaching — he merely 
chose a larger classroom in which to 
accomplish his mission. 





Jesse Stuart 


From the first he has worked for 
the welfare of teachers. The extent 
of his devotion to the teachers of Ken- 
tucky was demonstrated by the fact 
that his heart was damaged last Octo- 
ber as he completed an address to 
the teachers of the First District 
Education Association in Murray 
State College Auditorium. The years 
of hard work had laid their shadows 
across his path. 

Though the sky be overcast with 
clouds on the 15th of October, it 
nevertheless will be a golden day in- 
deed for Jesse Stuart if a generous 
number of teachers are there. 

Shall we meet on the courthouse 
lawn in Greenup, Kentucky, on Jesse 
Stuart Day — the 15th of October? 





Leadership: teaching a game, lead- 
ing a discussion or singing, taking 
turns at responsibility, being captain 
of the team. 

Spiritual Values: grace at table, 
daily Bible readings, silent prayer 
around campfire, friendship circles, 
discussing miracle of creation. 

Dramatics: puppetry, charades, 
shadowplay pantomime, working up 
Stunt Night, talent show, putting on 
camp play. 

Dignity of Hard Work: clearing a 
path, making a rock garden, log 
cabin, totem pole, camp sign or camp 
entrance. 






New Interests: new songs and 
games, crafts to use as hobbies, in- 
terest in out-of-doors. 
You Can Go, Too 

All this is possible this fall for the 
group of pupils whose teacher will 
be willing to experiment with the new 
movement in education known as 
school camping. As the classroom 
goes to camp, and the camp back to 
the classroom, a more profitable year 
for teacher and pupil alike has been 
made possible. At least once, the 
classroom material, aided by the out- 
of-doors, has become more meaning- 


ful. LETS GO CAMPING. 
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Little Pilot View, lower building, has been replaced by 





the modern, one floor plan building above. This is a 
$175,000 building that serves 250 pupils. 


hes first year of complete con- 
solidation of Clark County schools 
was realized under the leadership of 
Superintendent William G. Conk- 
wright in 1954-55. 

This program originated in 1936 
when Mr. Conkwright became Super- 
intendent of the Clark County School 
System. At that time the following 
conditions existed: There were two 
high schools, one four-room school, 
two three-room schools and _thirty- 
three one- and two-room schools. 
There was limited transportation for 
children and meager salaries for 
teachers. 

In 1937 one classroom was added 
to the Trapp High School, but the 
program of consolidation really got 
under way with the construction of 
eight classrooms and gymnasium re- 
placing the former Trapp High School 
in the eastern part of the county. 

In the same year approval was 
granted for the construction of a six- 
classroom structure and gymnasium 
at Victory Heights in the central part 
of the county. Both Trapp and Vic- 
tory Heights were ready for use with 





Committee: Mrs. Virginia Berini, Mrs. 
Elmer Barker, Mrs. Lula Young, Miss 
Louise Hardy, Mrs. Bernice Rupard 
and Mrs. Grace Woods. 





Central Elementary School has 18 classrooms. It is Clark 
County's largest and newest elementary school. 
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the opening of school in the fall of 
1939. In 1941 an addition of an 
agriculture shop was made to the 
Clark County High School. 

The program was at the stage of 
expansion when the war years inter- 
vened. Following the war years the 
program was again started by an 
addition of seven classrooms and 
cafeteria to the Victory Heights 
School. At the same time a cafeteria 
was added to the Trapp School and 
four classrooms and a cafeteria were 
added to Becknerville School. 

In 1951 the Pilot View School, con- 
sisting of eight classrooms, gym- 
nasium-auditorium and cafeteria, was 
completed. In the late fall of 1952 
the Providence School a_six-class- 
room structure with a multi-purpose 
room, auditorium-gymnasium and 
cafeteria, was constructed and ready 
for use for the school term of 1953. 

In the spring of 1953 the contract 
was let for Central School, the largest 
of the elementary schools. This build- 
ing, which has eighteen classrooms, 
cafeteria and combination gymna- 
sium-auditorium, was completed and 
ready for use in 1954. This brought 
to a close the era of the one-and two- 
room schools in Clark County. The 
future expansion program includes 
plans for a new high school. Clark 





Becknerville Consolidated is one of the first brick buildings 
to be constructed by Clark County. There have been f 
two additions since 1950. 


COMPLETE 


Consolidation 


By Clark County Committee 


County citizens have provided more 
than school buildings for their chil- 
dren. The Clark County School Sys. 
tem now owns and operates twenty- 
three buses that transport two thou- 
sand children daily. With bus garages 
located in the central and eastern sec- 
tion of the county and a well-timed 
schedule, there is no delay in the safe 
transportation of the students. 





This type of building is extinct in 
Clark County. 


The curriculum has been enriched 
by the addition of art, audio-visual 
aids, foreign language, vocal train- 
ing and band instruction on the sec- 
ondary and elementary levels. A 
supervisory program which helped to 
bring about a better unified program 
of instruction was launched success- 
fully in 1954-55. 

Editor’s Comment: 

The wise and prudent conquer 

difficulties by daring to attempt them. 


- *. - 
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HELPED dy Helping 





Tie Rockcastle County school sys- 
tem, like many other public school 
systems in Kentucky, has not had 
the financial resources to support a 
formal supervisory program for in- 
service improvement of teachers. 
Rockcastle County has in its system 
sixty-five one-, two-, and three-room 
schools—with some of the schools re- 
mote and difficult to reach except by 
walking or by jeep. These two fac- 
tors along with a state-wide shortage 
of teachers have created the necessity 
for employing teachers that are not 
qualified for certification except on 
an emergency basis. With the ex- 
ception of an annual pre-school edu- 
cation workshop, the emergency and 
beginning teacher has received little 
or no help in general orientation and 
in the solution of many problems that 
are present in a school situation. 

The superintendent of the Rock- 
castle County Public Schools, recog- 
nizing the lack of in-service help for 
such personnel, devised a plan she 
felt should be tried on an experimen- 
tal basis. The plan was submitted 
to the State Department of Education 
and was approved. The success of 
the plan was such that it is presented 
here for consideration by other school 
systems with similar conditions, as 
a possible solution of the many prob- 
lems confronting the beginning teach- 
ers — until the Foundation Program 
provides adequate financial support 
for an organized helping-teacher pro- 
gram. 


How Plan Grew. 
The superintendent’s idea for the 
experiment grew out of the following 


_ considerations: There were, on her 


teaching staff, many teachers who 
were fully qualified and had a wealth 
of teaching experience, much of 


_ which had been gained in one-room 
_ schools; there were young inexpe- 


rienced teachers on the staff who rec- 


_ ognized their lack of training and ex- 


perience and wanted help; the schools 
in which the least experienced teach- 
ers were to teach were those that 
started the earliest in the school year 
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because of the difficulty in getting to 
the schools in bad weather; the time 
when the beginning teachers needed 
the most help was from the first day 
of school through the next few weeks. 
It would be impossible for any one 
helping teacher (even if she had 
one), however well qualified she 
might be, to be in more than one 
school at a time and for such short 
periods of time that very little real 
help could be provided the young 
teacher. 

In organizing the In-Service Plan 
in light of these factors, the following 
plan emerged. The qualified and ex- 
perienced teaching personnel were 
contacted first, to see if this key 
group had sufficient interest in such 
a project. Secondly, the beginning 
teachers were contacted to see if they 
would welcome such help from other 
staff members. In both cases par- 
ticipation in the project was to be on 
a voluntary basis. The two groups of 
teachers were matched as nearly as 
was possible as to compatability, in- 
terests, and geographic location. 
Meetings were held with the helping 
teachers to review and discuss the 
responsibilities and duties of a super- 
vising teacher. Likewise, the begin- 
ning teachers met and discussed the 
place of a helping teacher in an in- 
service training program. Following 
these steps, the two groups were 
brought together to answer questions, 
become better acquainted, and to 
make plans for the days ahead. It 
was agreed that no helping teacher 
should “take over” the school for 
the beginning or inexperienced teach- 
er, but would observe, advise, and oc- 
casionally share teaching with the 
teacher in a teaching period. The 
morning and afternoon recess pe- 
riods, along with the noon hour and 
after-school hours, were utilized in 
mutual planning, organizing, and dis- 
cussing of daily problems. Tech- 
niques and methods of teaching pro- 
cedure were analyzed and discussed 
on a friend-to-friend basis. This 
sharing together seemed to provide a 
great stimulus in getting the young 









inexperienced teacher off to a good 
start, as well as providing the help- 
ing teacher with opportunities of re- 
viewing and evaluating his own teach- 
ing methods and procedures in their 


attempt to help others. A period of 
two weeks was decided on for the 
experimental helping-teacher _ pro- 
gram. Due to lack of finances and 
the beginning date of the schools of 
the experienced teachers, the time was 
limited. 

The two groups of teachers were 
asked to give their reactions to the 
experience. In all cases there was a 
very positive set of attitudes revealed 
by all concerned. The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from the statements 
of the two groups; they give a vivid 
indication of the positive response to 
this in-service training idea. 


Teacher’s Evaluation 

Helping teacher remarks: “The ex- 
perience has done much for me. In 
trying to help another I have had to 
be careful to try to do it the right 
way. I recognized faults that I had 
developed.” 

“To better advise and assist the be- 
ginning teacher, I had need to eval- 
uate and improve my own teaching 
tools and methods. I now wonder if 
my gain as a helping teacher has not 
been as great as that of the begin- 
ning teacher.” 

“This program not only helps to 
get the school off to a good start, but 
gives aid to the young teacher in or- 
ganization, schedule making, play- 
ground supervision, discipline, jani- 
torial and classroom teaching prob- 
lems.” 

“This experience was very helpful 
to me. Miss A, working with her 
pupils, gave me lots of helpful ideas, 
particularly in art.” 

“On August 23, when I walked into 
the X school, I felt as if I were re- 
living an experience I had twelve 
years ago when I launched upon my 
own teaching career in a similar 
school.” 

“I think the helping teacher is 
especially helpful in the primary 
grades in choosing materials, present- 
ing materials, familiarizing the teach- 
er with the material that should be 
covered in each grade, and helping 
the beginning teacher to have an un- 
derstanding of all record keeping and 
reports.” 





Mr. Wear is an instructor in the de- 
partment of Education at Berea Col- 
lege. 








a be in-service program sparked by 
Harlan County’s Superintendent, 
James A. Cawood, has received na- 
tional recognition. This, briefly, is 
the way they do it. 

Each year Superintendent Cawood 
goes before the Harlan County Board 
of Education, and explains to them 
the purpose of the Harlan County 
Guidance Institute, and _ estimates 
about how much money it will take 
to have the program. The Board of 
Education has granted the necessary 
funds and given their personal serv- 
ices, so the program has continued. 

The teachers begin thinking about 
the next Institute, as soon as one is 
over, and make plans through their 
representatives on the in-service-train- 
ing council. 


Area Planning 

Harlan County is divided into six 
school areas. Each area is centered 
around a high school. The principal 
and teachers of the high school work 
with the elementary principals and 
teachers in each area, coordinating 
the work in education. The six areas 
elect sixteen members to the council. 
Each area has more teachers than 
principals representing them on the 
council. The other members of the 
council representing the schools, are 
the Superintendent and his two assist- 
ants, the Vocational Co-ordinator, 
the Child-Study Director, the Director 
of Pupil Personnel and his assistants. 
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By Mildred Rowland and Gladys Browning 


The community participants on the 
council, are from the Department of 
Economic Security, the Division of 
Employment Security, the County and 
State Health Department, the PTA 
representatives, the local pastors, and 
others. The in-service-training coun- 
cil, consisting of a total of about 
thirty-five members, meets the second 
Thursday night in each month, from 
7:00 p.m. until 8:30 p.m. The in- 
service-training council co-ordinates 
all the in-service-training of the coun- 
ty. The planning of the Institute is 
just one part of their work. 


Overall Plan 

The overall plan of the institute is 
to have a general session with a key- 
note speaker, followed by group ses- 
sions, and a general session at the 
close with a summary given by an 
outside consultant. 

At the close of each Institute ses- 
sion, or soon after, each teacher is 
given an opinionnaire, on which to 
give his reaction and recommenda- 
tions for the next Institute. These 
findings and recommendations are 
tabulated to use in planning the next 
Institute. 

The council decides, from reading 
the results of the opinionnaires of the 
teachers, what the teachers want, and 
what the general theme of the next 
Institute will be. A director is 
elected; a steering committee of from 
seven to ten members is elected from 
the big council, and the planning of 


the Institute details are under way. 
The steering committee usually meets 
at 3:00 p.m. one day out of each week 
until most of the planning is done. 
The teachers dismiss their pupils a 
few minutes early on these days, in 
order to meet this time schedule, or 
the local school they represent makes 
other arrangements for taking care 
of their pupils. 

Choosing a theme, a director, and 
a steering committee are just the 
first steps. Next the group must de- 
cide on a keynote speaker, who will 
be able to set the “tone” of the In- 
stitute in an opening address. The 
speaker must stimulate the teachers, 
to such an extent that the group: dis- 
cussion can follow without too much 
loss of time in the “warming-up” pro- 
cess. In short he must give them 
“food for thought” on the topic which 
the majority of teachers previously 
said they wanted discussed at the In- 
stitute. If this first major step is 
accomplished the rest of the Institute 
goes smoothly. 

After the council decides on pos 
sible keynote speakers, the person is 
contacted at once. The date is sel 
when the speaker is available. 

The council decides where the In- 
stitute will be held. It is generally 
held at one of the county high schools. 


Mildred Rowland and Gladys Brown 


ing are principal and teacher, respec F 


tively, in the Hall School at Grays 
Knob, Harlan County. 
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as it has to be a school large enough 
to take care of about five hundred 
teachers, in groups small enough, to 
make the discussion worth while to 
the teachers, guests, and visitors who 
have been invited. 

The Lynch Independent District 
joins the county system each year for 
this meeting, and have representation 
on the steering committee which plans 
the details of the Institute. Their 
cooperation and help has been sin- 
cerely appreciated by the county 
group. 

At the monthly meetings of the in- 
service-training council, the steering 
committee reports on its work to the 
group. The members of the big coun- 
cil, in turn take their reports back to 
their respective areas, and sometimes 
come back to the next meeting with 
recommended changes. 

Many of the Institutes have had 
Youth Round Tables where each high 
school has had two representatives 
meeting with an adult leader to dis- 
cuss the special problems of the 
youth. 

Some Institutes have had principals 
and teachers especially designated to 
bring leading lay participants from 
their communities to sit in on the 
group discussions. 

The leaders of the groups are rec- 
ommended on the opinionnaires by 
the teachers. The people recom- 
mended by the teachers are notified 
that the teachers want them to act as 
group leaders, and they are asked if 
they are willing to serve. 

The leaders of the numerous groups 
are well trained in the techniques of 
group leadership and all the teaching 
personnel study the group process 
prior to the Institute. 

The Director of the Institute and 
the steering committee appoint Chair- 
men of transportation, publicity, rec- 
reation, hospitality; leaders, recorders 
and others that may be needed. 

A person, especially good in group 
dynamics, is appointed to train the 
group leaders. A date is set, on 
school time, for the prospective lead- 
ers, to meet and plan for their group 
during the Institute. The leaders 


tead materials on the general theme 


of the Institute and have a temporary 
structure, if needed, on how they will 
work within their group. Each group 


| has an invited consultant from out of 


the county. 
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The chairman of the recorders 
meets with them, one-half day on 
school time, to train them for this 
work. The recorders keep the roll, 
and minutes of what happens in their 
group. These minutes are turned over 
to the findings committee, who in 
turn, writes the report of the Institute. 

The publicity chairman contacts all 
the leaders of the Institute and has ad- 
vance publicity in the local news- 
paper. The local radio is most gen- 
erous in giving time to announcing 
school activities. Thus the whole 
county knows, through the press, the 
radio, the teachers, and the children 





The home, the school and the church 
—AIll have a part in the planning. 


what steps are being taken in the 
county for the advancement of their 
educational program. 

The transportation committee takes 
care of transporting the speakers, con- 
sultants, and visitors. 

The committee has a list of all the 
planes, trains, and buses they are to 
meet, the time to meet them, whom 
they may expect, and where they will 
be staying while in Harlan County. 

The recreation committee has sight 
seeing trips and similar activities 
planned in case anyone of the visitors 
wishes to take advantage of Harlan’s 
scenic grandeur at that time of the 
year. 

The hospitality committee is on 
hand to help the visitors enjoy their 
stay in Harlan County. The time of 
the Institute is usually early October. 
when mother nature has dressed Ken- 
tucky hills in their most colorful at- 
tire. This committee has charge of 
the orientation night. The night be- 





fore the Institute opens, all who have 
had anything to do with the planning 
of the Institute, meet with the guests, 
visitors, speakers, and consultants, to 
discuss what has been planned for the 
next couple of days. Over cups of 
coffee and sweets, the group discusses 
briefly all the plans that have been 
so carefully laid, during the long 
months of working together; and 
another Institute is on its way. 

The first night of the Institute an 
evaluation committee composed of 
consultants, visitors, council members 
and any other interested persons, 
meets and discusses the progress made 
the first day, and agree on any 
changes that may need to be made the 
second day. 


Follow-up Plan 

As soon as the Institute is over, the 
committee on findings gets busy and 
uses the notes of the recorders to 
write the findings of the Institute. and 
gets them out to every teacher in the 
county to read and be ready for more 
discussion if need be, at the various 
area teachers’ meetings over the coun- 
ty, during the remaining part of the 
year. This isn’t imperative, but the 
theme of the Institute is generally 
used in the follow-up discussions dur- 
ing the year. 

A copy of the “Findings” of each 
Institute is kept at the county office. 
for reference. A history of the Insti- 
tute was written a few years ago, giv- 
ing a running account of the different 
meetings. It was published in the 
Kentucky School Journal. 

Thus one may see from the fore- 
going account that the Harlan Coun- 
ty Guidance Institute is the work of 
many people, and its success depends 
on the cooperative efforts of all in- 
volved. 
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Planning and participating in the In- 
stitute means shared leadership. 
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Notes 


Adapted from report of 
DeKalb conference 


S top-gap measures can no longer 
be used on the major social engineer- 
ing problems facing the teaching pro- 
fession today. 

This is the consensus of 700 edu- 
cators who attended the 10th na- 
tional conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (TEPS) 
at Northern Illinois State College in 
DeKalb. Delegates represented lay 
organizations, state education asso- 
ciations, state departments of educa- 
tion, teacher education institutions, 
and national professional organiza- 
tions from every state. 

During general sessions, special 
clinics, study groups, and conference 
participants focused their attention 
on problems involved in better teach- 
er preparation and _ certification, 
teacher recruitment, and improved 
standards in institutions preparing 
teachers. 


Evaluation Task 

At the initial session of the con- 
ference, J. Paul Leonard, President, 
San Francisco State College, told del- 
egates that until they were able to 
identify the successful teacher from 
the mediocre the profession would be 
working in the dark on the selection 
and education of teachers. 

“We cannot tell how successful our 
training program is if we cannot 
evaluate the success of the product,” 
he declared. “To pay all teachers 
alike as if there were no differences 
in effort or achievement and recog- 
nize only the quantitative differences 
in training experience, is to place 
teaching in the same category as typ- 
ing letters and manual labor.” 

Francis Chase Rosecrance, asso- 
ciate dean, School of Education, New 
York University, pointed out that the 
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These educators represented Kentucky at the Conference on Teacher Education 
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and Professional Standards at DeKalb, Illinois. 


most important single educational 
problem in the United States of our 
decade is how to increase the num- 
ber of teachers and at the same time 
improve the quality of teaching. He 
warned that unless careful consid- 
eration was given to the nature and 
competence of a teacher’s work in 
the school and community the pro- 
fession could not hope to permanent- 
ly attract young people to its ranks. 
Francis S. Chase, head, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, expressed his concern about 


the specialization in teacher educa- 
tion: “We have not yet limited the 
professional preparation of teachers 
to highly specialized schools to the 
extent that has been done for engi- 
neering, law, or medicine. We have 
moved far enough in that direction, 
however, to disturb those who be. 
lieve that the most valuable compo- 
nent of a teacher’s preparation is a 
sound liberal education. In my 
opinion, the concern is justified to 
the extent that we have substituted a 
large number of ‘how to teach’ 





15 states required a degree for be- 
ginning elementary teachers 


The average teacher’s salary was 
$2,080 


123,000 teachers held emergency 
certificates 


Only 41,000 degree teachers were 
prepared * 


45 per cent of elementary teachers 
had a degree 


882,980 teachers belonged to their 


state associations 


340,973 teachers were members of 
the NEA 


78 per cent of teachers were cov- 
ered by tenure or continuing con- 
tract laws. 


There were 875,701 teaching posi- 
tions 





PROGRESS IN THE TEPS MOVEMENT 
1946 — 1955 


*Estimated from incomplete data 


31 states do and 4 others have es- 
tablished deadlines for requiring 
the degree 


It was more than $3,800 


The number was 71,589 


The number was 86,696 


68 per cent had a degree* 


1,026,932 teachers belonged 


612,674 teachers were NEA mem- 
bers 


The number was estimated at 82 
per cent 


There were 1,122,176 ieaching po- 
sitions 
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courses for elements essential to pro- 
duce a broadly cultivated person with 
an inquiring mind.” 
More Common Elements 

W. Earl Armstrong, director, Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, Washington, D. 
C., also commented on the specializa- 
tion in teacher education: “It has 
been said that many teachers have 
been so highly specialized in their 
preparation that they would find it 
easier to shift to a new non-teaching 
position than to teach in another sub- 
ject field or at another grade level. 
This condition argues strongly for 
more common elements in the cur- 
ricula for the preparation of all 





There is a similarity of problems in 
English and American schools. 
teachers. . . . But perhaps the most 
important consideration is a need 
for enough common elements in the 
preparation of all teachers to give 
them a sense of being unified for 

common educational purposes.” 


Effective Force 

In discussing the manpower and 
teacher shortage, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst stressed the importance of guid- 
ing young people into the areas of 
greatest shortages. He warned that 
“any substantial shift of the present 
supply of students into these areas 
would only create shortages in other 
professions. 

“Probably guidance alone will not 
do a great deal to fill shortages though 
it should help in a limited way,” he 
commented. “But guidance fortified 
by financial inducements might be- 
come effective. The increasing salary 
scale for teachers is probably the 
most effective force there is to in- 
crease the number of teachers.” 

Dr. Havighurst saw another source 
of supply in the mature women whose 
children are grown. There is a 
chance they would come back into 
teaching if “the way was made easier 
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These Kentucky Institutions Are Accredited 
For Teacher Education By The National 
Council For Accreditation of Teacher 
Education 
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College of Education, University of Kentucky -........... Lexington 
College of Arts & Sciences, University of Louisville ....Louisville 
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and more attractive for them,” he national cooperative organization. 


added. 


Professional Selection 

Ruth A. Stout, director of field 
programs, Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Topeka, and chairman of 
TEPS Commission, pointed out the 
importance of broadening the teach- 
er recruitment program to the high 
school students. 

“Contacts with junior and senior 
high school students made in a spirit 
and with the result of professional 
selection and guidance rather than 
mere recruitment for college enroll- 
ments, require full cooperation be- 
tween teachers and administrators in 
the field and the college staffs.” 

An international flavor was inject- 
ed into the conference with the ad- 
dresses of a United Nations repre- 
sentative of Pakistan, a German pro- 
fessor, and an English headmaster. 


International Cooperation 


Ahmed S. Bokhari, UN under sec- 
retary for public information, warned 
there is no alternative to international 
cooperation. 

“Mankind can either cooperate or 
face utter annihilation,” he said. 
“There is no alternative to an inter- 





"The increasing salary scale for teach- 

ers is probably the most effective 

force to increase the number of 
teachers." 


This is the one organization to which 
we must cling. Not one nation among 
the 60 member nations has seriously 
considered abandoning the UN. There 
are at least 20 nations waiting in line 
to get into the UN. In the foresee- 
able future they will all get in.” 

H. J. Nursey, headmaster in Nor- 
folk, England, and president of the 
National Union of Teachers, com- 
mented on the similarity of problems 
in English and American schools. He 
added that English teachers are a 
little too modest about letting the pub- 
lic know what their problems are. 

Walter F. Merck, professor of com- 
parative education, University of 
Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany, pre- 
dicted when unification is eventually 
worked out between the eastern and 
western sectors of his country, the 
government will be based on the phi- 
losophy of the democratic world. Dr. 
Merck is a member of a commission 
in Western Germany studying the 
unification of the two sectors. 


Overseas Notes 


Two University of Kentucky Eng- 
lish professors have been selected by 
the U. S. State Department for edu- 
cational assignments in Egypt and 
Syria. They are Dr. Thomas Stroup, 
professor of English, who will spend 
the coming year teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Syria in Damascus, and Dr. 
George Faust, associate professor of 
English, who will teach at the Men’s 
Teacher Training College at Abbasia, 
Egypt. 

The teaching jobs will mark the 
first time that Dr. Stroup and Dr. 
Faust have been engaged in foreign 
educational assignments. In addition 
to their regular teaching duties at 
these colleges, both will be available 
for public lectures in these areas. 
Both will be accompanied by their 
families. 





No. these forgotten teachers are 
not in war-torn Korea, nor in the 
jungles of the upper Amazon, al- 
though such areas may well contain 
some forgotten teachers. These class- 
room teachers are right here in the 
United States. They are teaching in 
our largest and most prosperous 
cities, in our rapidly developing sub- 
urban communities, in our sturdy 
towns of New England and the Mid- 
west, in our open rural areas. 

The teachers I am talking about 
are our 160,000 on-call. day-to-day 
substitute teachers, the people who 
keep things going when we are sick. 
Although we could not do without 
them, for some strange reason we 
have done surprisingly little for them. 


Schools,” the NEA Research Bulletin 
for February 1955—provides infor- 
mation on substitute teaching in com- 
munities ranging from 2500 to over 
1,000,000 in population. 


Pay Rates 

The prevailing salary rates and 
salary schedules are indications of the 
extent to which substitute teachers are 
the forgotten men and women of the 
teaching profession. Last year the 
average daily pay of substitute teach- 
ers in urban school systems was 
$12.21 which is just a little over one- 
half of what regular teachers were 
paid for a day’s work in the same 
school systems. After taking out fed- 
eral withholding tax, transportation, 
and the cost of a modest lunch, the 
net pay of the typical substitute teach- 


Forgotten Teachers 





Some administrators and regular 
classroom teachers tend to relegate 
substitute teachers to a comparatively 
minor role in the educational enter- 
prise. They point out that the chil- 
dren of a particular teacher are under 
a substitute’s care only a day or so, 
or at most a week or two, each year. 
Yet, if we look at the total amount of 
teaching done by all substitutes in the 
course of one year. the job takes on 
a somewhat different appearance. 

Over the past two school years, sub- 
stitute teachers have averaged work- 
ing 42% days annually. the equival- 
ent of approximately two months of 
full-time teaching. 

Their total teaching time—6.800.- 
000 school days per year—is equal to 
the teaching done by all regular 
teachers in the combined states of 
Colorado, Connecticut, Maine. and 
South Dakota. 


NEA Study 

The NEA Research Division has 
just completed the most extensive 
study ever made in this field. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the 3861 su- 
perintendents of urban school systems 
and to a representative sampling of 
5000 substitute teachers employed in 
these systems. The complete report— 
“Substitute Teachers in the Public 
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By Sam Lambert, 
NEA Research 


er is estimated at $8.71, just a little 
more than the prevailing rates for 
domestic help in the larger cities. 

Two of the largest cities in the 
South pay only $8.00 per day, and in 
one of these the average withholding 
tax is $1.60. One of the largest and 
wealthiest cities in the East still pays 
its substitutes $10 per day. 35 per 
cent of what it pays its average regu- 
lar teacher per day. 

Nearly all regular teachers in urban 
school systems are now paid on the 
basis of salary schedules that provide 
regular increments for training and 
experience. The plan of paying high- 
er salaries to the better trained and 
more experienced teachers has_be- 
come widely accepted as one means 
of building and holding a superior 
teaching staff. In spite of this, salary 
schedules have not come into general 
use in determining substitute teachers’ 
salaries. 

The Research Division study shows 
that 83 per cent of the urban school 
systems pay all their substitutes the 
same daily rate regardless of train- 
ing, experience, or any other consid- 
eration. Less than 3 in 100 school 
systems provide credit for both train- 
ing and experience in their pay plans 
for substitute personnel. This means 
that in the typical school system a 


substitute with two years of college 
training and no experience of any 
kind is paid the same amount for a 
day’s work as a substitute with a 
master’s degree and 15 years of full. 
time teaching experience. 


Professional Background 

Although it may come as a surprise 
to many people, substitute teachers, 
by and large, have acquired a rea- 
sonably good background for teach. 
ing. Two-thirds of those employed 
in urban school systems have had at 
least four years of college education; 
17 per cent have had five or more 
years. Eighty-three per cent of them 
were at one time full-time teachers 
and the average full-time teaching 
experience of these former regular 
teachers is six years. 

These facts indicate that substitute 
teachers as a group are able to do far 
more than just referee or keep order 
for the day. In spite of this, many 
regular teachers think of substitutes 
as Grade A baby-sitters or Grade B 
policemen. 


High Turnover 

According to the published reports 
on the study, there is an extremely 
high rate of turnover in the substitute 
staff each year. A total of 29 per 
cent stay in substitute teaching one 
year or less; 48 per cent stay two 
years or less. Very few remain long 
enough to acquire the experience 
necessary for becoming real experts 
at teaching in one school today and 
in another school tomorrow. 

The high turnover rate seems to 
perpetuate the present critical short- 
age of qualified substitute-teaching 
personnel. Of the school systems re- 
porting in the study, 39 per cent had 
a shortage of substitutes for elemen- 
tary-school grades; 58 per cent had 
a shortage for secondary-school 
grades. In fact, two-thirds of the 
small school systems — those with 
populations of less than 10,000—re- 
ported a shortage of high-school sub- 
stitutes. 

The situation has become so desper- 
ate that 14 per cent of all urban 
school systems now permit high- 
school students to do substitute work 
in elementary-school grades and 614 
per cent permit them to substitute in 
secondary-school grades. 


Fringe Benefits 

Additional evidence that substitute 
teachers are the forgotten men and 
women of the teaching profession was 
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revealed in the information collected 
on types of fringe benefits available 
to substitute teachers. 

It is well known that the majority 
of full-time teachers now have many 
of the usual fringe benefits of employ- 
ment — the privilege of participating 
in a retirement system, of being paid 
for certain legal holidays, of job pro- 
tection through tenure laws, and so 
on. In setting up these benefits for 
regular personnel, however, Ameri- 
can school systems have almost com- 
pletely overlooked substitute person- 
nel. 

In only one-fourth of the school 
systems does the substitute teacher 
enjoy the privilege of becoming a 
member of a retirement system. 

Only 7 per cent of the substitute 
teachers have tenure protection as 
substitute teachers — in other words, 
the right to remain on the approved 


list of substitute teachers and to con- 
tinue to get assignments year after 
year, so long as they meet the require- 
ments of this position and their work 
is satisfactory. 

Approximately 96 per cent of the 
substitute teachers never draw pay 
for a legal holiday, even when such 
a holiday falls in the middle of a 30- 
or 60-day assignment. 

About the only type of fringe bene- 
fit that accrues to a significant num- 
ber of substitute teachers is that of 
receiving preferential consideration 
among the applicants for jobs on the 
regular staff. This, however, means 
nothing except to those who want full- 
time jobs, and substitutes in this 
category are in the minority. 

The study reveals that very little 
appreciation is expressed by regular 
staff members for the work done by 
the substitute teacher. 
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NEA Dividends 


e Nine issues of the NEA Journal — 
the most widely read educational 
journal in the world, each issue filled 
with news and articles to help 
teachers. 

e Authentic, up-to-date information 
on request about almost any phase of 
education. ; 

e Better working conditions because 
of the profession’s united efforts on 
behalf of a broad curriculum, im- 
proved teaching methods, adequate 
classroom space and facilities, better 
instructional materials and reasonable 
teaching load. 

e A higher salary than I would other- 
wise receive as a result of continuous 
research and promotional effort by 
the organized profession. 

e Effective help to upgrade my re- 
tirement pay and to safeguard our re- 
tirement system. 

e A campaign to escape discrimina- 
tion in the application of our income 
tax laws. 

e Protection against unjust treatment 
by employers, including an impartial 
inquiry and legal counsel when local 
and state education associations re- 
quest. 

e Better public support of the school 
program as a result of an extensive 
year-around program of school public 
relations. 

e Resource materials and field serv- 
ice for local and state education as- 
sociations. 

e Materials and other forms of direct 
help in meeting unjustified attacks on 
the schools and upon my profession. 

e An opportunity for educational 
travel, both in the United States and 
abroad, at moderate cost. 

e Incentives and opportunities for 
professional study and _ leadership 
training in conferences and sponsored 
courses. 

e Opportunity to share through a 
great annual NEA convention and in 
other ways in the formulation of na- 
tional policies in education-federal 
legislation and federal reiations af- 
fecting me and my school. 

e The chance to work for world good- 
will and lasting peace through the 
Overseas Fund and the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 

e A sense of self-respect. Knowing 
the services of my professional asso- 
ciations cost money, I pay my share. 
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Report 


The Elementary Commission of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges, 
Secondary and Elementary Schools 
sponsored its third annual workshop 
on Child Growth and Development 
at Berea College June 13-16, 1955. 
The workshop was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Joe F. Wilkes. Mrs. Joy 
R. Willis served as program chair- 
man. 

Dr. Laura Zerbes, Professor emeri- 
tus at Ohio State University, was the 
conference lecturer and consultant in 
human growth and development. Dis- 
cussion groups focused their atten- 
tion on “Evaluation of Kentucky 
Schools”. 

The following reports from the re- 
corders of the five discussion groups 
are given for your information. 

During the discussion of numerous 
topics Group One agreed upon the 
following points: 

1. Everything that exists, exists in 
some amount; therefore, we 
should be able to measure or 
evaluate human growth. 

2. The objectives of human growth 
should be to see how effectively 
and completely children develop 
skills, capacities, and attitudes 
to live satisfactorily and success- 
fully with other people. 

3. Evaluation provides a basis for 
public relations, and a sense of 
security to members of the 
school staff. 

4. One purpose of evaluation 
through a cooperative enterprise 
is to bring out the elements of 
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Child Growth 
and Development 


Evaluation 


appreciation and understanding 
among all concerned. 
Group One recommends that: 


. The study groups of the con- 


ferences in the future be smaller. 


. School systems should provide 


a continuous training program 
for teachers through in-service 
workshops and conferences. 


. The conference should be con- 


tinued next year; and, the mem- 
bers of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education should be in- 
vited and encouraged to attend 
so that together they may eval- 
uate human growth and devel- 
opment. 

Group Two considered and dis- 
cussed many topics of which the 
following seem to be of major 
importance. 


. How can a principal do ade- 


quate supervision and still al- 
low time for daily administra- 
tive duties? This launched a 
discussion of just what is meant 
by supervision, not just as it 
related to the principal’s role, 
but to all supervision. The 
group believes the following 
with regard to supervision: 

A. The purpose of supervision 
is to improve instruction. 

B. The supervisor should be in 
the role of consultant, ad- 
visor, co-ordinator and help- 
er. 

C. Supervision is basically con- 
cerned with human relation- 
ships and that there is no set 
pattern for all to follow. 


II. The second topic of major im- 


portance was “Do we feel a need 
for a twelve grade evaluation?” 
The following paragraph is an 
expression of ideas and views 
concerning evaluation. “We 
favor a __ twelve-year-system- 
wide evaluation. We _ believe 
that evaluation is of value only 
to the extent that it contributes 
to the growth and development 
of children. We believe that 
evaluation should be a contin- 
uous process and should be in 
terms of common objectives and 
understandings that are accept- 
ed by teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren. We feel that evaluation is 
the primary responsibility of the 
staff of a school system; how- 
ever, the staff should be encour- 
aged to seek consultant services 
in order that the outcomes may 
be as objective as possible. We 
believe that all persons con- 
cerned should put aside all de- 
fensive attitudes and should de- 
velop an attitude of evaluation 
in terms of the purpose of that 
evaluation. We, sincerely, be- 
lieve that the truest and most 
worthwhile of all evaluation is 
that of self-evaluation.” 

Group Two recommends that: 


. A twelve-grade evaluation on a 


system-wide basis should be 
made. 


2. Principals should try to pro- 


vide a way or ways to delegate 
as many administrative duties 
as possible to allow more time 
for supervision. 


3. The Commission provide oppor- 


tunities where-by elementary 
schools may get help in carry- 
ing on an evaluation program. 
By supplying forms, or guide 
lines and whatever outside help 
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desired in the way of consult- 
ants. 


. In the planning of next year’s 


conference, if possible, it should 
be held earlier in the summer in 
order that it will not conflict 
with the opening of summer 
schools. 


. Information concerning the con- 


ference should be made avail- 
able at an earlier date than this 
year. 


The following points were discussed 


_— 


III. 


IV. 


V. 
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and summarized by Group 


Three: 


. How can a principal do ade- 


quate supervision and still al- 

low time for daily administra- 

tive duties? 

A. Plan a definite schedule with 
definite office hours and try 
to follow it. 

B. Recognize that supervision is 
not necessarily sitting in a 
classroom, but working with 
teachers in various ways. 

How can an attitude for school 

evaluation be developed among 

faculty members? 

A. Through self-evaluation. 

B. Teachers and parents work 
through PTA meetings and 
discussions. Use Looking At 
Our Schools. (Write State 
Dept. of Education for this 
booklet. ) 

C. Evaluation is a democratic 
procedure. A climate for 
an evaluation can be devel- 
oped if the entire staff work 
together. The faculty should 
come to a common purpose, 
and goals should be arrived 
at in the beginning. 

What would be a good phi- 
losophy for a_ twelve grade 
school? A philosophy for dem- 
ocratic living. 
How can we go about getting 
a common understanding of 
terminology of goals in educa- 
tion? If the community and fac- 
ulty are evaluating the school, 
they will have a common termi- 
nology. 

What shall be evaluated? 

A. Staff (administrative super- 
vision and teaching) 

B. Teaching aids 

C. Citizens 
schools) 


1). The school plant 


(products of our 


VI. What are some specific steps 


toward evaluation system-wide 

or of a particular school? 

A. Establish committees. Look 
over criteria as whole, then 
as sections. 


B. Divide teachers into interest 
groups. 

. Enlist citizens who might 
serve. 


. Meet and sum up purpose. 
. Various committees outline 
procedures to follow. 
. Either of the two approaches 
may be used. Start at the 
top and evaluate the entire 
system or evaluate each 
school in the system. 


am © 
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Submitted by Group Four — We be- 


I. 


lieve that: 

Criteria for judging a school 
should be a defining of the func- 
tion of the principal; and, the 
consensus was that more em- 
phasis be given the supervisory 
function rather than the admin- 
istrative. 


. For any evaluation to be suc- 


cessful there must be general 
agreement concerning values or 
a common philosophy as to the 
merit of a program of evalua- 
tion. 


. There is a need for clarification 


of educational terminology with- 
in the profession and for lay 
citizens. 


. All teachers should receive “‘in- 


service training”, irrespective of 
teacher-training, by attending 
educational conferences, reading 
professional literature, etc. 


. The accreditation of the school 


system should be based on 
evaluation of the elementary 
schools as well as high schools. 


. The elementary school has need 


for a central library with ade- 
quate funds for same. 


10. 


11. 


. The elementary schools should 


be furnished adequate instruc- 
tional materials. 


. Pupil-teacher ratio should be 27 


to l. 


. The minimum requirement for 


teacher preparation in the ele- 
mentary school should be an 
AB degree. 

The school system should be 
evaluated in terms of the serv- 
ices it provides for the excep- 
tional child. 

An evaluation should include 
the care and maintenance of 
school property. 


Group Five discussed the seven ques- 


on 


0. 


. The 


tions raised in the orientation 
period, and recommends that: 


. The schools of Kentucky be 


evaluated in grades 1 through 
12. 


. In preparing for and setting up 


an evaluation program, goals, 
purposes and objectives be es- 
tablished by the principal, the 
teachers, the parents and the 
students of the individual 
schools. 


. The schools of Kentucky should 


be evaluated in terms of these 
goals, purposes and objectives. 
idea of _ self-evaluation 
should be paramount through- 
out the entire program. 


. Evaluation should be a constant 


and continuous process on the 
part of all concerned in the 
successful operation of the 
school. 

The teacher-pupil ratio should 
be the same in grades one 


through twelve. Group five 
wishes to report by unanimous 
decision that its experiences 


during this convention have 


been highly inspirational, bene- 
ficial and practical. 





READING Project 





oH. ! When Do We Start Read- 
ing?” 

A reading program which involved 
an entire county was the result of a 
child’s question. Much pre-planning 
was done by the supervisor on a 
broad but flexible basis, so that the 
plans could be modified as the pupils 
made their contributions. Her desire 
was to initiate the club but let the 
children formulate their plans and 
goals. Her duty was to encourage, 
guide, and help whenever necessary. 

The goals of the program were: 
A vacation activity which would be 
pleasant but profitable educationally. 
An opportunity for reading without 
the necessity for reporting and quiz- 
zing. An opportunity to apply inde- 
pendently the skills they had learned 
in school. An activity which would 
help lessen the appreciable amount of 
loss of the reading skills caused by 
disuse of reading during the summer 
vacation. An opportunity for worth- 
while social experience. 

“Book Worm Paradise is a good 
name!” stated Mary. 

“Aw, no, Book Worm Club is a 
better name, not so sissy!” 
Bill. 

“Boys and Girls Reading Club will 
make it sound like our club,” said 


’ exclaimed 


Jane. 

“Vacation Reading Club is the best 
name, since we are reading during 
vacation,” stated practical Sue. 

“How are we going to decide on 
our name?” asked Mary. 

“Have all the kids in the county 
meet together and vote.” said Danny. 

“How can we meet together? 
Haven’t enough cars and we can't 
hire buses,” said James. 

It was finally decided that a com- 
mittee should select a name from the 
submitted recommendations. 

“When shall we have a party? 


Where? What will we do? Will we 
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By Louella Forsee 
Supervisor of Owen Co. 


have refreshments? were questions 
the children asked. 

The children decided: to have three 
parties — the last Friday in the 
month; to hold a business session at 
each party: to give each member. on 
a voluntary basis, at each party an 
opportunity to book 
which he had enjoyed reading: to 
have an adult entertain the members 
at each party by telling various types 
of interesting stories: to dress in cos- 
tumes at the last party, representing 
a character in a book which he had 


report on a 


recently read: to have a_ parade 
around the courthouse at the last 
party. 


The Owen County Library Board 
promised a diploma to every child 
who read the required number of 
books during the summer, but the 
children were to determine the num- 
ber to be read. 

The following goals were adopted 
by the pupils: Grades 2, 3, 4, and 5 
must read 10 books from Owen Coun- 
ty Library from May 17 to August 
28: Grades 6, 7, 8 must read 15 
books; Grade 9 must read 10 books. 

“IT want to select the books I read.” 
stated Tom. 

“Do we have to read long books?” 
asked Jack. 

Many other questions were asked 
and answered. 

The supervisor was present at all 
the meetings, yet most unobtrusively. 

Many desirable outcomes resulted 
from this reading activity. 

Children enjoyed a happy. whole- 
some, recreational activity, as well as 
a profitable one. Children gained 
confidence in themselves as_ they 
selected their own books. Speaking. 
listening, and maintaining attention 
were improved. 

Owen County teachers reported that 
the pupils read better at the beginning 
of the next year at school than in any 
previous year. 


Growth in social development w is 


noticeable: ability to accept respon- 
sibility; ability to contribute; abil''y 
to cooperate: ability to make friends 
with strangers. 

All public relations were improved 
by remarkable cooperation from par- 
ents, social agencies, and the public 
in general. The public was kept in- 
formed by the president or secretary 
through articles in the local news- 
paper. 

On a voluntary basis, sixty-eight 
elementary, twenty-three junior high. 
and eleven first-year high school stu- 
dents formed the Owen County Vaca- 
tion Reading Club. All school chil- 
dren of the county were eligible for 
membership. The only requirement 
for membership was to read books 
from the county library. There was 


[ABCDEFG 











no charge. Sixty-one diplomas were 
granted to the members in their local 
schools. All parents were invited to 
be present at the presentation of the 
diplomas. 

The success of the club was due to 
the encouragement, help, and coopera- 
tion of the children, parents, teachers. 
librarian, social agencies and various 
community leaders. The Home- 
makers’ clubs of Owen County, the 
Owen County Woman’s Club, and 
the Owenton PTA were hostesses at 
the parties. The president requested, 
in writing, the Mayor to provide 
police protection during the parade. 
The city policeman and the sheriff 
were stationed at crucial points to 
protect the children. Due to the suc- 
cess of this club, thirty-one pre-school 
children, one hundred fifty-four ele- 
mentary, forty-eight junior high, 
twenty-two high — students 
formed the next Owen County Vaca- 
tion Reading Club. The club was 
a good investment in time and effort. 

Movies, radio, and television “must 
play second fiddle.” Good reading 
habits can be easily damaged by a 
summer of non-reading. 


senior 
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DCT Conference 


the annual Southeast Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Asheville, North 
Carolina, at the George Vanderbilt 
Hotel, November 4-5, 1955. The con- 
ference is being planned by Mrs. 
Palmer Petteway of Tampa, Florida, 
Southeast Regional Director of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. The conference theme will be 
“The Teacher in a Democracy” and 
will be subdivided into six topics: 


“The Teacher and His Class”; “The 
Teacher and His Preparation”; “The 
Teacher and His Contribution”; “‘The 


Teacher and His Profession”; “The 
Teacher and His Administrators”; 
and “The Teacher and His Pupils.” 

“The Teacher and His Prepara- 
tion,” the theme for the first general 
session which begins at 2 p.m. on 
Friday, November 4, will be the sub- 
ject of an address by Dr. T. M. Stin- 
nett, executive secretary of the NEA 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Miss Elizabeth Yank, president 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will speak on the national 
theme, “Public Education — Our 
Democratic Heritage,” at the evening 
session. 

Those who arrive on Friday morn- 
ing will have an opportunity to visit 
the schools in Asheville. Any person 
wishing to take advantage of this op- 
portunity should write Mrs. Hazel 
Curtright, 17 Monroe Place, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, stating the 
grade and subject field, whether city 
or rural school, he wishes to observe. 

On Saturday, November 5, Miss 
Hilda Maehling, acting executive 
secretary of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will speak on 
“Professional Organizations.” Her 
address will be followed by group 
discussions. A symposium on teacher- 
administrator teamwork is scheduled 
for the afternoon and the conference 
will conclude that evening with a ban- 
quet at which an outstanding educator 
will speak on the improvement of 
instruction. 

Since the purpose of this confer- 
ence is to help the classroom teacher 
develop his skills as an instructor and 
as an active leader in his professional 
association, every classroom teacher 
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Alphabetized 


By Joyce Mae Hoskins 


Hawthorne School, Jefferson County 


ANN — with her pigtails forever 
dangling in her paste or paints. 

BILLY — flashing his toothless 
grin and thereby enchanting all who 
come under his spell. 

CAROL — a shy little creature in 
need of lots of loving. 

DOUGLASS—already large enough 
physically for third grade and just 
“itching” for attention. 

EDDIE — afraid of his shadow 
and tearfully protesting the “need 
for learning.” 

FRANCES — a blonde fairy prin- 
cess come to life. 

GEORGE — a born leader with 
energy literally “oozing” from every 
pore. 

HELEN — the dreamer — living 
in a world of make-believe and fan- 
tasy. 

IRMA — from “across the tracks” 
and with a “chip on her shoulder.” 


JIMMY — undernourished and un- 


wanted. 

KARLA — well aware of her lovely 
curls and sparkling eyes. 

LARRY — reluctant to return to 
first grade for another year. 

MIKE — red hair, freckles and a 
gay little whistle trilled incessantly. 

NELSON — resenting having to 
live with grandparents because of a 
broken home. 

OSCAR — the mayor’s son trying 
to impress every one with his im- 
portance. 

PEGGY — already the “sweet- 
heart” of the class. 

QUENTIN — the book worm — 
badly in need of friends and outdoor 
exercise. 


ROSEMARY — the most unlovely 
child in the room, but with potential- 
ities far beyond many of the others. 

SALLY — very conscious of her 
leg brace and inability to participate 
with the other children in their games. 

TOMMY — stuttering excitedly 
through each “sharing” period. 

UNA — a darling little “eager- 
beaver” anxious to help and over- 
doing each job. 

VIRGINIA — lovingly trying to 
“mother” the entire class. 

WANDA — eagerly anticipating 
READING and all the thrills of First 
Grade. (I had taught her sister two 
years before.) 


X-ceptionally brilliant THEODORE 


oll 





— according to his doting mother. 

YVONNE — dark, secretive, and 
defiantly proud of her father’s tiny 
Italian restaurant. 

ZELMA — plodding through each 
day with lack of interest in anything 
but food. 

What an interesting collection of 
personalities! What possibilities for 
growth! What a challenge to bring 
forth the best in a teacher! Life in a 


First Grade is never dull. 





who can possibly do so should take 
advantage of the opportunity to at- 
tend. 

The following presidents of the 
state departments of classroom teach- 
ers assisted in conference planning: 
Sue Savage, Alabama; Mary Ruth 
Murray, Florida; Esalee J. Burdette, 
Georgia; Elizabeth Dennis, Ken- 
tucky; Lina Sartor, Mississippi; 
Pauline Foster and Nell E. Stinson, 
North Carolina; Ruby McLeod Fricks, 


South Carolina; Andrena Briney, 


Tennessee; Margaret Baker, Virginia: 
and Betty Ann Meek, West Virginia. 


Mrs. Nancy Grey Eckton, teacher in 
Winchester schools, is planning to at- 
tend the Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference in Asheville, N. C. This will 
be Mrs. Eckton’s eighth consecutive 
CTA regional conference. These con- 
ferences were held in Lakeland, Flor- 
ida; White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia; Louisville, Kentucky; Ft. Mon- 


roe, Virginia; Savannah, Georgia; 
Jackson, Mississippi and Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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Education Week 


American Education Week 
November 6-12, 1955 
GENERAL THEME 
Schools—Your Investment 
in America 
DAILY TOPICS 


Sunday, November 6 
Your Investment in 
Character Building 
Monday, November 7 
Your Investment in 

Teachers 


Tuesday, November 8 
Your Investment in 
Classrooms 
Wednesday, November 9 


Your Investment in 
Fundamental Learning 


Thursday, November 10 
Your Investment in 
Better Living 
Friday, November 11 
Your Investment in a 
Strong Nation 
Saturday, November 12 
Your Investment is YOUR 
Responsibility 


SPONSORS OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


National Education 
Association 


American Legion 


United States Office of 


Education 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


What are you investing in your 
children’s schools? How much 
thought and study? How much time? 
Score 1 or 0, depending on whether 
your answer is “yes” or “no.” A 
total score of 10 means that you hol 
preferred stock in your children’s 
future. 


__I am acquainted with my children’s 
teacher. 

__I have visited our school this year. 

__I take an active part in the PTA, 

__I know the major improvements 
made recently at our school. 

__I know the most serious problems 
our school is facing. 


__I know what average salaries the 
teachers receive. 

__I know the condition of the build- 
ing and equipment. 

__I know the average number of chil- 
dren in each class. 

__I know how the schoolboard funce- 
tions. 


__I belong to at least one community 
organization (besides PTA) that 
works for better schools. 


eee ae Total score. (PGL 58) 





Book W eek— November 13-19 


as et’s Read More!” 

Thousands of youngsters across the 
nation will use this slogan as a focal 
point for special activities planned in 
observance of the 37th annual Na- 
tional Children’s Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19. Children’s Book Week 
is sponsored by the Children’s Book 
Council for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing interest in more and better read- 
ing among boys and girls of all ages. 

The 1955 Book Week poster depicts 
seven small owls listening as Mama 
Owl reads a bedtime story by the 
light of the moon. It was designed 
by Garth Williams, well-known illus- 
trator of such children’s books as 
Stuart Little and Charlotte's Web. 
The poster, in six colors, 17” x 22”, 
will be available at 35c, with reduc- 
tions on quantity orders. 

A trio of children’s book illustra- 
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tors has produced a delightful set of 
Book-Week streamers in two colors. 
Marcia Brown’s streamer shows a 
young space traveller, complete with 
helmet and whirling propellers, as he 


LETS READ 


BOOK WEEK. NOV 13-19 


watched two of his contemporaries 
engrossed in books float by overhead 
on a magic carpet; Douglas Gorsline 
has used beloved storybook charac- 
ters; and Don Freeman’s youthful 
range rider has holstered his guns as 
he perches atop a pile of books. Two 
are horizontal, one vertical. The hori- 
zontal designs may be folded in sec- 
tions to stand; all may be pasted 
flat on windows or bulletin boards. 
They measure 2214” by 6”, and cost 
30c for a set of three. 

Other Book-Week materials avail- 
able from the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil include full color bookmarks re- 
producing the Book-Week poster; a 
two-sided record, Singing History: 
Folk Songs and Books’, by Martha 
Bennett King; and a new picture 
quiz by Fritz Eichenberg. 

These and other Book-Week aids 
will be available from the Children’s 
Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19. Write the Council for 
free descriptive 1955 Manual of 
Book-Week Aids. 
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N. O. KIMBLER 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. Under the new Law does one 
now have to have 35 years of service 
credit to be entitled to a retirement? 

A. No; only 30 years if retirement 
is for age and before age 60; 20 years 
with the last five years consecutive if 
retirement is for disability or occurs 
after age 60. If one has 30 years or 
more of service credit, the last five 
do not need to be consecutive. 


2. Q. If a teacher begins under the 
new Law at age 23 and pays to age 
61 and receives the maximum on 
$4,200, what proportion would be 
paid by the teacher, what proportion 
by the State, and what proportion 
would be paid by interest if she lives 
a normal length of life? 

A. Assuming a salary of $2,000 at 
beginning with annual increments of 
$100 until $4,200 is reached, the 
teacher would pay in contributions 
$6,078; the State would pay $15,938, 
and interest would amount to $8,183. 
In per cent this is for the teacher 20 
per cent; for the State 53 per cent, 
and for interest 27 per cent, of the 
funds needed. 

3. Q. I want to go to another state 
and teach three years to complete my 
requirement for an annuity there. I 
have credit for 20 years in Kentucky. 
What is my best procedure? 

A. If you are age 67 or older, 
apply now for retirement in Ken- 
tucky. If you are under the age of 67 
finish your requirement in the other 
state and return to Kentucky and 
teach to age 70 and retire. This 
will give you the largest benefits in 
your case. 

4. Q. Before coming to Kentucky 
in 1934, I had taught 10 years in 
Indiana. What is the best way to 
handle my service? 

A. If you can qualify for benefits 
by teaching six years or less in In- 
diana now, likely it would pay you to 
do so. Return to Kentucky and teach 
until you qualify for an annuity. Re- 
port to Kentucky eight years of your 
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service in Indiana prior to 1934 for 
credit. 

5. Q. My husband teaches and we 
have a business which I operate. I do 
not teach. What Social Security Tax 
should we pay on the business? 

A. Pay 3 per cent of net profits, 
but on not over $4,200. This is the 
rate for 1955. Congress may increase 
it for 1956 and the future. 

6. Q. My salary is $2,800. I have 
been paying the maximum of $96. 
Explain the increase under the new 
Amendment. 

A. For 4 per cent of $2,400, which 
is $96, you receive a credit of 11% 
per cent of $2,400, which is $36 for 
each such year at retirement. For 
5 per cent of $2,800, which is $140, 
you will receive a credit of 134 per 
cent of $2,800, which is $49 for each 
such year. The $36 was static under 
the old Law, but the $49 value will 
increase as your salary increases 
above $2,800. 

7. Q. I am 54 years old and have 
18 years of prior service credit and 
14 years of subsequent service credit. 
I have paid the maximum all the time 
and my salary is $3,600 now. Would 
I reach the maximum before age 70? 

A. Estimate your annuity as fol- 
lows: 

(1) 18 years P.S. x 1 per cent = 18 
per cent x $2,000 = $360.00 

(2) 14 years (old Law) x 1% per 
cent = 21 per cent x $2,400 = 
$504.00 

(3) 16 years (new Law) x 154 per 
cent = 28 per cent x $3,600 — 
$1,008.00 

Total $1,872.00 

In this case you would reach the 
maximum about age 70. If your 
salary increases, your annuity will be 
larger. 

8. Q. I taught 20 years, mostly at 
a salary of $75 per month for seven 
months. In 1940 I began teaching 
again and now my salary is $1,750. 
At what age may I get $630; what 
would I receive by teaching to age 
70? 

A. You are eligible now for $630. 
You have 10 years to age 70. If your 
salary is $2,000 for the five highest 
consecutive years, your annuity 
should be $827.75. 

9. Q. I have been paying a volun- 
tary contribution of $50 per month 
in order to have $200 per month at 
age 70. How does the new Law affect 
this? Should I continue my volun- 





tary contribution. My salary is 
$4,800 and I am 50. 

A. You will easily qualify for an 
annuity of $200 per month at retire- 
ment after age 65. If you have funds 
to invest, continue your voluntary 
contributions; if it is more convenient 
to pay less voluntarily, do so, or quit 
entirely. Whatever amount you have, 
including your voluntary contribu- 
tions and 3 per cent compound inter- 
est, in your account will be converted 
into an annuity at your retirement 
and added to your regular annuity. 

10. Q. I am pupil personnel direc- 
tor in a small district at a salary of 
$675 per year. How much benefits 
can | qualify for, and how does the 
new Law help me? 

A. You can qualify for $630 an- 
nuity by accumulating 35 years of 
service credit. For $540 for 30 years. 
The new Law makes it possible for 
you to qualify for $630 instead of 
$480. 

11. Q. I drew out my money in 
1942. I have taught almost every 
year since. Can I return the money 
and interest and get back my prior 
service? 

A. No. That could have been done 
in the first semester after you returned 
to teaching if you were absent not 
over three years. 

12. Q. Our school system has 200 
teachers and $450,000 for instruction. 
What would it cost the Board of 
Education if we were under Sociai 
Security? 

A. As of now 2 per cent of $450,000 
which is $9,000 per year. It would 
also cost the teachers $9,000. The 
cost goes up 14 per cent each five 
years for the employer and the same 
amount for the employee. Nineteen 
hundred and sixty (1960) is the end 
of the first five-year period. If Con- 
gress passes H.R. 7225, the percent- 
age will go up 1% per cent in Jan- 
uary, 1957, instead of January, 1960. 
The maximum percentage would then 
be 44% per cent for employer and 
41% per cent for employee. 

13. Q. I have accepted a position 
in Germany to teach in the Army 
Dependent School for two years. 
What do I do about my retirement? 

A. Do not withdraw your retire- 
ment account. If you are on Leave, 
pay your retirement dues each year 
by June 30. If not on Leave, do 
nothing about it. 
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Yours for the reshing 


Have you ever thought that the ad- 
vertising in the Journal is written 
especially to help you learn about the 
new products and services that may 
prove valuable to you. Some of the 
advertisers will send you interesting 
booklets, charts, catalogs and other 
material, if you request it. You will 
need to write directly to the adver- 
tisers for some of the material. Others 
are listed below and may be ordered 
by using the convenient coupon at 
the bottom of this column. 


34. High School Youth and military 
Guidance — an orientation booklet 
for high school teachers and guidance 


counselors. (U.S. Army) 


35. The U.S. Army Talks to Youth— 


a unit for classroom use. (U. S. 


Army) 


36. Straight Talk about Staying in 
School — A 16-page message to high 
school students. Whether army or 
civilian life is ahead, this booklet 
points out some of the excellent rea- 
sons for completing high school. 
Available for class distribution. (U.S. 
Army) 


37. How to Decorate with New Im- 
proved Amazart colors, is an 8-page 
leaflet, packed with ideas for mono- 
graming, lettering, painting on fab- 
rics, wood, glass and other surfaces. 
Useful to teachers, craft workers, 
hobbyists. (Binney & Smith) 


38. Classroom Wall Charts on rail- 
roads and their place in the American 
life. A set of seven charts, each 22x34 
inches, printed in several colors, with 
text. File-folded. Teaching sugges- 
tions on back. Adaptable for various 
grade levels. One set only per class- 
room (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


39. Jeppesen Relief Map of the world 
—As fully explained in the Wrigley 
ad in this issue. This famed map is 
now available in size 32x18 inches. 
Its 3-dimensional effect, showing 
elevation and slope, aids materially in 
teaching these concepts. Ideal for 
classes in geography, history, social 
studies, economics. The map plus 
folder of a New Adventure in Geog- 
raphy; Teacher Tips for using; and 
United Airlines System May by Jep- 
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pesen for 25c. No C.0.D.’s Send 25c 
with order. (Jeppesen Company ) 


40. Educational Catalog of Filmstrips, 
Slidesets and Equipment for grades 1 
to 12. For ease in handling, it is 
organized into three main sections— 
primary, intermediate and _ high 
school. Under each section, organized 
by subject matter, are all the SVE 
filmstrips recommended for use in 
that area. (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation) 


10. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett 


Publishers) 
11. Worktext Catalog 80-page cata- 
log. Lists worktext, workbooks, 


teaching aids, tests, readers, and 
library books in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, music, reading, his- 
tory, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Company) 


12. Free Sample of vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 


30. Graded Catalog of children’s 
books and Classified Catalog of books 
for high school libraries. (J.B. 
Lippincott) 


18. Catalog, Well illustrated catalogs 
on Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 
room Furniture and_ Laboratory 
Furniture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 


45. Information about employment for 
retired educators as sales representa- 
tives for “Humpty Dumpty’s Maga- 
zine” and “Children’s Digest.” (Par- 
ents’ Magazine Press) 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


where more than one copy is available. 


eo 
Tullings 
AS NNER gy 
Teacher: “With a single stroke of 
his brush, the painter could change a 
smiling face to a frowning one.” 
Small boy: “So can my mother.” 


“Come at once, Doctor.” said the 
mother’s frantic voice on the phone. 

“My little boy has swallowed my 
fountain pen.” 

“Pll rush right over.” the doctor 
cried. “What are you doing in the 
meantime?” 

“Using a pencil,” the mother re- 


plied. 


There he lies 
Beneath the fern. 

He kissed the miss 
And missed the turn. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
The Prof is dry, the lecture deep. 
If he should quit before I wake, 


Someone kick me, for goodness sake. 
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“Our new principal is quite popular with 
the children.” 


USE THIS COUPON 
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KAFTA NEWS 


| hope the clubs and chapters will 
contribute their ideas and news to 
the KAFTA News column. Also, I 
hope you will take time to read what 
the other groups are doing and then 
think about how you might use some 
of their ideas. You may send your 
news to Miss Alfreda Frost, Asbury 
College, Wilmore, Kentucky. 

In August there was a meeting of 
your State Officers and Professional 
Committee. We made plans for the 
annual fall FTA workshop. This 
year it is to be held November 17 and 
18 at Asbury College in Wilmore. 
Kentucky. I urge as many of you 
as possible to attend in order that you 
may reap the benefits of the fine pro- 
gram that has been planned for you. 
Your FTA clubs and chapters will re- 
ceive individual material later in re- 
gard to the program, cost, reserva- 
tions, etc. The theme is “The Role 
of Leadership in the Teaching Pro- 
fession”’. 


Temple Hill 


Temple Hill, President; Evelyn 
Steele. Secretary; and Carolyn Jones, 
Historian of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion Future Teachers of America, had 
the pleasure and honor of attending 
both the Fourth Annual Presidents’ 
Day Conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the Kentucky 
Education Association, and KEA 
Leadership Conference. Miss Temple 
Hill was on a panel, speaking on 
“Broadening the Local Professional 
Program”. She told of the plans of 
FTA in Kentucky for this year. At 
the Leadership Conference we dis- 
cussed many problems: Full Finan- 
cing of the Foundation Program Law, 
Taxation for Education in Kentucky. 
and Integration. Participating in the 
conference gave us invaluable experi- 
ence and new insights into the teach- 
ing profession. 

Carolyn Jones 


The clubs in duPont Manual, J. M. 
Atherton, and Shawnee High Schools 
have been inquiring into teacher- 
training, opportunities for scholar- 
ships, personality requirements, posi- 
tions open to the beginner, the vari- 
ous levels of instruction, and so on. 
The methods of inquiry have varied 
in the different schools; talks, by both 
beginning teachers and_ veterans: 
panel cliscussions, and visiting regu- 
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For grades 9-12. 


It?s easy to learn with 


ENGLISH 


6th EDITION 
by Tressler and Christ 


A series that features timely subject matter and a 
sensible, useful grammar presentation. 
makes study easier and more interesting. With these teaching aids— 
Practice Books, Answer Books, Teacher's Manuals. 


Coming in January 


The new 6TH EDITION 


Junior English in Action 
by TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, CHRIST 


Books 1, 2, and 3 for grades 7, 8, and 9. 








IN 
ACTION 


Courses |-4 


The bright, colorful format 











D. C. Heath aud Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Representative: 
J. Edgar Pride 








lar classes in other schools. Opyer- 
tunities for coaching fellow pupils, 
holding classes until substitute can be 
secured, and reading and reporting 
on articles in the KEA and NEA 
Journals, have all furthered the mem- 
bers’ understanding of the teacher's 
work. 

Regular meetings are held with 
planned programs: a few of these are 
social in character. Opportunities for 
service in the city have included an 
ennual Christmas program at the 
Children’s Hospital and help in the 
distribution of Christmas seals. 

The three schools mentioned have 
taken active steps toward the forming 
of a board of representatives from 
each club, to arrange one or two joint 
meetings each year. The plan was 
initiated at a regular meeting of one 
of the clubs, at which the ofhecrs of 
the other two were guests: all agreed 
that excellent chances would thus be 
afforded to exchange ideas for proj- 
ects, and to talk over problems and 
possible solutions, besides fostering 
friendly relations. 

Leonora Johnston, Sponsor 


Shawnee FTA 


HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 
S upplomont 
your GAT 


270 tities 


Many fit 
your text 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 





If we had paid no more attention to 
our plants than we have to our chil- 
dren, we would now be living in a 
jungle of weeds.—Luther Burbank 


The worst sorrows in life are not in 
its losses and misfortunes, but its fears. 
—A. C. Benson 


The ACE of Kentucky will 
hold its Study Conference in Lex- 
ington on November 11 and 12. 
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TEACH HANDWRITING THE 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL WAY 
HANDWRITING SERIES 


by Rebecca Mae Townsend 


letter form, height, alignment, 


Helps the child to visualize correct 
size, and spacing. 


j Introduces all letters in related 


groups. 


tional exercises. 


» Isolates skills and provides func- 


The Imaginary Line Handwriting 
Series provides light blue Imaginary 
Lines, red dots, and red arrows to 
enable the child to see in detail the 
image of each letter or word and the 
movements necessary in forming them 
correctly and legibly. The plan is 
simple, but it works! Hundreds of 
teachers have used it and proved its 
effectiveness. 


TWO COMPLETE PROGRAMS 
FOR GRADES 1-8 


This series is flexibly designed so 
that it will fit any program of teach- 
ing. Four Worktext Editions—Books 
1 and 2 for manuscript writing in 
grades 1 and 2, Beginning Cursive for 
grades 3 and 4, and Advanced Cursive 
for grades 5-8—provide a complete 
program in consumable Worktext. For 
schools desiring non-consumable text- 
books, nine Text Editions are avail- 
able: Books 1 and 2 for manuscript 
writing in grades 1 and 2, Beginning 
Cursive for grade 2 or 3, and Books 
3-8 for cursive writing in grades 3-8. 
Worktext Editions, 

each: List, 40c; Net, 30c 
Text Editions: Books 1 & 2, 
each: List, 32c; Net, 24c 
Beginning Cursive and Books 3-8, 
each: List, 24c; Net, 18c 
Teacher’s Manual for the series: 
List, 40c; Net, 30c 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS 


Convenient accessory materials, 
designed to give additional aid in your 
teaching program, are available. 
Writing Pads 
Spelling Pads 


Writing Guides 
Chart Paper 


Practice Paper Alphabet Cards 


Write for complete information. 


™« Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 


A. J. BEELER 





| 
| BOOK LOOKS 
Books for Children 

The Race Between the Flags by 
Priscilla D. Willis. Longmans, Green. 
| $2.50. In another book Mrs. Willis 
| introduced Alfred and his horse, The 
Saint. In this sequel Alfred trains 
The Saint for a steeplechase and en- 
counters many difficulties. The story 
will please young teen-agers, as it is 
something new. 

Lumberman’s Dog by William Mar- 
shall Rush. Longmans, Green. $3. 
Older boys will enjoy this story of 
Ken, a young forester, and a dog. 
Many thrilling elements enter into the 
plot, and the conclusion is happy and 


credible. 


Good-bye, My Lady by James 
Street. Lippincott. $3. This is the 
kind of book to become a minor 


classic for readers of all ages. It is 
a rather simple story of an old man, a 
boy, and a dog — all blended careful- 
ly and told as only a master story 
teller would relate it. 

1001 Nights by Gertrude Chandler 
Warner and Famous Mysteries edited 
by Mary Yost Sandrus. Scott, Fores- 
man. $2 each. These entertaining 
stories retold in a simple vocabulary 
will please the teacher who needs 
simplified material for slow readers. 
Neither exceeds a sixth-grade vocabu- 
lary. The first tells familiar stories 
of the Aladdin type and the second 
contains such stories as “The Bos- 
combe Valley Mystery”, and “The 
Gold Bug”. 

Baron of the Bull Pen by Dick 
Friendlich. Westminster. $2.75. 
Big-league baseball pitching forms the 
nucleus of this story by a top-notch 
sports writer for older boys. This is 
the story of Jim Baron and his un- 
expected change from college base- 
ball to big-time games. 

The Phantom Deer by Joseph 
Wharton. Lippincott. $3. The au- 
thor is a well-known naturalist whose 
knowledge is always woven into his 
entertaining stories. This is about a 
| man, a boy, and a deer in the Flor- 


| ida Keys. 





What Tree Is It? by Anna Pistor. 

ius. Follett. $1.50. This author has 
been successful in other “What is it?” 
books, and it seems a certainty that 
this one will also be a hit with teach. 
ers and their young pupils. Thirty. 
four trees are pictured in colors and 
described in a simple easy-to-remem- 
ber fashion. 
Parks by Stanley Widney. 
Follett. $2. This is a book which 
Terry's 7-to-9 contemporaries are 
likely to want to read more than once, 
It is the story of a boy who is sur. 
rounded by too many girls and deter. 
mined to do something about it. 

Stormy by Stephen Cold. Long. 
mans. $2.50. This is a made-to- 
order favorite for older boys, one 
that consists of familiar ingredients 
which have been skillfully and taste. 
fully blended. Hugh Star returned 
to his home on a Canadian ranch to 
learn that many changes had taken 
place during his absence. Stormy was 
his ideal horse and companion. The 
two of them fought many battles to- 
gether, and their experiences are ex- 
citing. 

Operation Knapsacks by Dorothy 
A. Baldridge. Follett. $2.50. This 
is a teen-age story of twins, Judy and 
Greg, who set out with a group of 
young hostelers for a bicycle trip 
through the Appalachians and _ the 
South. Their experiences and places 
mentioned make an unusually good 
story—seasoned lightly with romance. 

A Dozen Captains of American 
Industry by Walter W. Jennings. 
Vantage Press. $2.50. The author 
is Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. His book of 
twelve biographies will be enjoyable 
for most readers of all ages. He has 
written short but adequate accounts 
of these men. Samuel Slater, William 
Gregg, Elias Howe, James B. Eads, 
George Westinghouse, Henry Clay 
Frick, William L. Douglas, Elbert H. 
Gary, Thomas C. DuPont, George 
Eastman, John D. Ryan, and Edward 
L. Doheny. 

Lost on Hawk Mountain by James 
Ralph Johnson. Follett. $2.50. 
Something new has here been added 
to subjects for the 11 to 14’s-falconry. 
This is a sort of Robinson Crusoe 
story with numerous retreats into a 
little-known skill. Young Bob Sands 
is the protagonist, and the setting is 
the southern Appalachian wilderness. 


Terry 
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Silas Marner by George Eliot and 
The Pearl by John Steinbeck. Noble 
and Noble. $1.95. This company 
has recently introduced a new series 
of books called “The Comparative 
Classics,” presenting an older classic 
side by side with a modern one of the 
same type. Judging from this sample. 
the series will be successful. An 
erudite, simply stated introduction 
sets the pace; then both stories are 
presented. There are numerous teach- 
ing-learning devices; biographical 
notes: questions of various kinds on 
each novel; game of quotations; com- 
position topics; projects; examination 
questions from two “College Boards”, 
and collateral reading pictures from 
movies are used to illustrate each of 
these “classics.” 

Winds of Change by Rhoda Wyn- 
gard; Let the Moon Go By by Emma 
G. Sterne; The Law or the Gun by 
Frank B. Latham. Aladdin. $1.75 
each. Junior high readers will like 
these books of a varied kind but all 
well written and entertaining. 

Laugh and Cry by Jerrold Beim. 
Morrow. $2. Called “your emotions 
and how they work”, this book in- 
troduces emotions by relating what 
happens to the five Jones children. 

Redwood Pioneer by Betty Stirling. 
Follett. $2.50. A good story for 
boys of 9 and up, this concerns a boy 
who met a grizzly in Santa Cruz. 





Shorty at the State Tournament by 
Cary Jackson. Follett. $2.50. A 
good, made-to-order basketball story 
for sports fans. 

On Wings of Fire by Marguerite 
Vance. Dutton. $2.75. A beautiful- 
ly told story of the life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s daughter Rose, a book 
which will be excellent for “pleasure” 
reading as well as for correlation with 
classes in American literature. 


The Young Traveler in Germany 
by Ezon Larsen; The Young Traveler 
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in Norway by Beth and Garry Hogg: 
The Young Traveler in Italy by David 
Raymond. Dutton. $3 each. Told 
in narrative form and illustrated with 
photographs and maps, these books 
are highly recommended for junior 
and senior high readers. 

Old Bones the Wonder Horse by 
Mildred M. Pace. Whittlesey. $2.95. 
An excellent animal story, about Ex- 
terminator, who won the Kentucky 
Derby in 1918. 

Only the Strong by Robert C. 
SuSoe. Longmans. $2.75. A super- 
ior ranch story for the 8-to-12’s. 

Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain. Dut- 
ton. $1.95. A beautiful Children’s 
Illustrated Classics edition, with 
drawings by C. Walter Hodges. 

Textbooks 

English in Practice, Books 3 and 4, 
by Gray, et al. McCormick-Mathers. 
These combination English text- and 
workbooks are unusually complete 
and attractive. Especially good care 
has been taken in the quality and va- 
riety of sentences for illustrative and 
drill purposes. 

Language for Daily Use by Mildred 
A. Dawson and others. World Book 
Co. These books, designed for grades 
3 through 8, present a new edition of 
a popular set of language texts. They 
are all that good textbooks should be 
attractive in format and appearance: 
colored in illustrations and material; 
rich and varied in methods of presen- 
tation; complete in subject matter; 
sound in pedagogical principals. 

Children and the Language Arts 
edited by Herrick and Jacobs. Pren- 


tice-Hall. $5.50. A book which all 
elementary teachers will want to 
study. This book is a collection of 
pertinent articles by a large number 
of experts in the field. Interesting 
and practical. 

Teaching World Understanding 


edited by Ralph C. Preston, Prentice- 
Hall. $3.95. Eight specialists in the 
field have contributed to this collec- 
tion. There are numerous illustrative 
devices and an excellent list of books 
for both teachers and students. 
Discovering Myself by Guidance 
Staff of National Forum Foundation, 
publishers. $2.04. This tenth grade 
guidance text is interestingly written 
and should have a wide appeal. Par- 
ticularly good are the lists for discus- 
sion and activities and the annotated 
bibliography for each chapter. 





The Better 
the Tools 


the Better | 
the Teacher 














CRAYOLA® 

ARTISTA® Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
SHAW® Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 
tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 
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They‘re careful drivers — typical of tens of thousands 
who are making important savings on their auto insur- 
ance the SAFECO way. Can YOU enjoy these savings? 
Ask us. No obligation. And because it’s “selective” — 
available to careful drivers only — SAFECO offers the 
broadest and strongest protection available any- 
where. Day and night claims service throughout the 
nation. If you are a careful driver you deserve this 
BETTER insurance AT LESS COST! 


ask us for NEW LOW RATES 


ASSOCIATED INSURANCE SERVICE 
Madrid Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
CLay 5151 










Save phy ley 
on Your Cuts 


for Year Books 
and School Papers 





Use MORE pictures for LESS money 
this year. Special rates for school 
papers and year books guarantee 
big savings with top quality. 





Rush work shipped same day. Com- 
plete art dept. Also Multilith plates 
and publicity mats. Our facilities are 











Send for 
our FREE 

Football Parade Circulur, 
showing 20 brand new 
easy to-build Football 
Floats designed by the 
country’s oldest and 
leading manufacturer 
of Parade Float Sup- 
plies. Comes complete 
with illustrated cata- 
logue of decorative 
items and parade 
ideas. No obligation, 


the largest and finest in Kentucky. 
Send today for price list. Quota- 
tions gladly furnished from layouts. 


Don’t delay 
Write today on your 
School letterhead! 


GASTHOFFS S54 





P.0.BOX 1684, TAMPA, FLA. 
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The Parent Problen 


Continued from page 





We discussed the family as a unit! 
and, last but not least, love. We 
thought, as parents, we knew all about 
that, but it took one whole session to 
make some of us realize that we didn't 
know the full meaning of the word. 
We talked about our children in a 
more constructive way than we ever 
had before. And of course we read. 
You cannot get into a group like that 
and not read at least one book or 
article. 

Miss Allison met with us and I was 
a little surprised at that since she did 
not seem too enthusiastic about visi- 
tors. But there she was with pencil 
and notebook, writing as fast and 
hard as Mrs. Brady. 

“You girls going to write a book?” 
I asked after our last meeting. 

“No.” answered Miss Allison, 
“Betty Brady has convinced me that 
we need to know more about the chil- 
dren we teach and we are taking notes 
on the subject. You will probably 
get all you have said back on an in- 
terview sheet next year.” 

“These discussions have helped us 
so much,” said Mrs. Brady, “We have 
found out the problems you have at 
home and now we can fit them into 
the ones we have at school. Next 
fall we will have many questions to 
ask you parents about your chil- 
dren.” 


Parents Included 

As I left school that afternoon | 
remembered the rainy Friday in the 
drug store. Teaching was like every- 
thing else. The really good things 
did not come from a well chosen com- 
mittee around a mahogany table. 
They often had much smaller begin- 
nings. 

Before school was out the kinder- 
garten parents received an evaluation 
page to fill out. We were asked to 
say just what we thought of the year’s 
program and return it to Mrs. Brady. 
My husband and | went over the 
questions together and answered them 
with thought and sincerity. While 
there were some things we felt could 
have been better, we had been given 
so much we answered the questions 
with less antagonism than we would 
have had the previous year. Parent 
guidance? No, I think Mrs. Brady 
set up a program of parent inclusion, 
and we liked it. 
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Aliyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N. 
Publishers’ Representatives 

Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childeraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

Coilier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson, Ken- 
tucky. : 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— ; 
Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, Louis- 
ville 3, Kentucky. 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 8651 North DeQuiney Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 986 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Robert S. Barnes, 127 Sher- 
man Street, Kent, Ohio. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 

Illinois. 

Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Phone: Elmhurst 3074 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 

George Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
_ 109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 

Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale. 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 

Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Home Crafts of the South 


\ 
Many CRAFTS that are traditional 
with people of the South . . . basket, 
broom and pottery-making, weav- 
ing and quilting, etc. . . . have been 
pictured in the pages of our maga- 
zine, Scenic South. 

Sent monthly into over a quarter 
of a million Southern homes, 
Scenic South is helping to keep 
alive the good traditions of the Old 
South as well as showing the re- 
gion’s great new growth. 


Serving the South with dependable 
petroleum products since 1886 





‘MAKE MONEY WRITING 


| 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-K, Chicago 26, III. 





Scenic South shows its readers 
the many beautiful and interesting 
places there are to see in the South. 

Ask your Standard Oil dealer 
to put you on his mailing list to 
receive Scenic South free each 
month. If your school is not on the 
mailing list, write Scenic South, 
Standard Oil Company, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(KENTUCKY) 


—————————e 
STANDARD 








HELP WANTED 


RETIRED teachers, principals, superintendents 
wanted as local school representatives by na- 
tionally-known publisher of HUMPTY DUMP- 
TY’S MAGAZINE and CHILDREN’S DIGEST. 
High income possible on liberal percentage 
plan. For full details write Parents’ Magazine 
Press, Educational Division, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








* FREE ON REQUEST ~ 


Before you buy books for your school or 


classroom library, we suggest that you 
send for our free graded, annotated cata- 
log “Books for Young People 1955.” 
J. B. Lippineott Co., Box X-55, School- 


Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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School Master Projectors FREE with 
SVE'Filmstrip-Projector Plans 






PLAN No.1 =‘Saaae 


With every $200.00 order for film- 
strips or slidesets selected from 
the SVE Educational Catalog, 
you will receive a $64.50 School 
Master 300 Projector free of cost! 


Call us for your copy of the new 56-page Society For Visual Education 


PLAN No.2 


With every $300.00 order for film- | 
Strips or slidesets selected from | 
the SVE Educational Catalog, | 
you will receive a $84.50 School | 
Master 500 Projector free of cost! | 


Catalog. It lists and describes thousands of filmstrips and slidesets. 
And be sure to ask about the ‘Filmstrip-Projector Plans." 





YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALERS REPRESENTING 
THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


HADDEN FILMS INCORPORATED 
422 WEST LIBERTY STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


24 brand new basic word cards printed in 4 
modern colors, Illustrated to fit action to the 
word, printed on heavy cardboard size 1042 x 
1312. Get yours now. Boy, Girl, Dog and Cat 
cards will be imprinted with name desired. 
Order today. 3% Sales Tax if in Ohio. Cat— 
white, yellow, black. Dog—cocker-tan, black 
and white, spotted. Scotty—black or white. 
Also 9 color cards—Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown, Purple, Orange, White, Black—10c ea. 


LE CARDI INC. 


339 E. Main W. Carrollton, Ohio 
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GLEANINGS 


Jessamine County teachers are 
human! To prove this to the peopl 
of their county, they had the “time of 
their lives”. Their objectives were 
three-fold: to set up a special fund 
for delegates’ expenses to professional 
meetings and for use in promoting 
professional growth in various ways: 
to help teachers become better ac- 
quainted with one another; and to 
improve relations with the students 
and with the public. A program was 
developed by setting up committees 
so that each teacher made a definite 
contribution. One school presented 
a play entitled “The District Skule”. 
The other school offered an Amateur 
Talent Contest as its contribution to 
the evening program. Teachers in 
the rural school were invited to par- 
ticipate in it. Included in the show 
were: operatic solos, readings, imita- 
tions, piano solos, blues singers, a 
hillbilly quartet, a kitchen band, and 
many more numbers — all ridicu- 
lously done of course. Only one 
complete rehearsal was necessary. 
Profits amounted to $195.95. The 
teachers had a wonderful time to- 
gether and felt that the regular teach- 
ers’ meetings were made more inter- 
esting because now the teachers were 
more willing to discuss issues. 

La Nelle Woods 

As one of their projects the Mon- 
ticello Teachers Association spon- 
sored a program with emphasis on 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in Edu- 
cation”, with Dr. Ellis Hartford of 
the University of Kentucky, as co- 
ordinator for the project. 

Dr. Hartford met with the parents 
and teachers. Then the Reverend D. 
M. Randolph (a parent) made a sur- 
vey of the students, asking such ques- 
tions as: “Do you think it is wrong 
to cheat on tests? Would you cheat if 
you knew your teacher would not 
find out?” “Would you take the 
family car if you knew your parents 
would never learn about it?” “How 
often do you go to church?, etc.” The 
answers to the questionnaire were 
compiled and a report was made to 
the parents and teachers. 


The local ministers conducted a 
panel discussion, at a PTA meeting. 
on emphasizing moral and spiritual 
values in education — and at home. 

Through this study the parents 
became better acquainted with the 
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teachers and their problems, and the 
teachers became better acquainted 
with the parents and their problems. 
Although it is of necessity a long- 
range program with far-reaching re- 
sults, there has been already an im- 
provement in the general attitude of 

all concerned. 
Mrs. Ruby C. Stephens 


Last year Bourbon County Class- 
room Teachers Association sponsored 
two classes through their TEPS Com- 
mittee. The teacher was supplied by 
the University of Kentucky. The 
courses Offered either graduate or 
undergraduate credit. The first class 
included a course in problems in 
which each teacher was asked to bring 
to class any daily classroom problems. 
Devices for teaching were brought 
not only by the instructor but by 
members of the class. During the 
second term the class developed a 
helpful, attractive booklet to be given 
to parents who have children enter- 
ing school for the first time this fall. 
This booklet was accepted enthusias- 
tically by both county and city super- 
intendents and was made available to 
all first grade teachers in both sys- 
tems. The classes were of great bene- 
fit not only because they raised the 
professional standards of the teachers 
but because they provided immediate 
help and inspiration in the daily 
work, 

Elizabeth Weathers 


The Fayette County Teachers felt 
aneed for summer and part-time em- 
ployment in order to supplement their 
salaries. Because of this need a 
Summer and Part Time Employment 
Service was set up by the Fayette 
Classroom Teachers Association in 
January of 1955. 

A survey of the teachers was made 
to determine the number of teachers 
desiring employment and the types of 
work they could perform and desired. 
Approximately fifty teachers needed 
work and wanted the assistance of 
such a committee. 

The plans for publicity were de- 
veloped as follows: Letters were 
mailed to approximately 400 business 
and civic organizations in Lexington 
and Fayette County; Newspaper 
stories, pictures and advertisement 
were released by the committee (Ad- 
Vertisements were given free as a 
public service.); Radio stories and 
spot announcements were used. (Ra- 
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FRONT VIEW NO. &-100 CHARGING DESK 


Prestige 


line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated 18 sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 


the new 


hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 
obligation. : 











Rear view 
We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky and Indlena Distributors 
JOE G. RAPP ED L. ROBBELOTH 
Route 3, Box 611-R p 984 
Valley Station, Kentucky manaliens 
Palmyra, Indiana 


Telephone: 
Pleasure Ridge Park 7-7159 Telephone: 3722 





















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We still have many good positions unfilled and more will be coming 
up. If you do not have a good position, communicate with us. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone—C Apital 4-2882 
ember National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Ist time—Famed map in size 32x18" 


Up to now, this genuine Jeppesen relief map with its thrilling 
new 3-dimensional effect in natural-color was only available much larger 
and at $15, up. Now, same map but in handy 32 x 18” size, only 25c 


Time marches on. Maps don’t stand 
still either. With coming of air age, 
man looked down upon the earth 
with a new _ perspective—hachure 
and contour maps be- 


3-dimensional—like picture form of this 
world map shows elevation and slope, which 
aids materially in teaching these concepts— 
difficult with ordinary maps as symbolization 
has no real meaning prior to knowledge and 

experience. Also, concept of 





came flat, “slow”; and 
teachers (like pilots) 
found themselves in 
need of something 
more 3-dimensional. 


In answer came Jeppesen 
natural-color relief maps 
such as world map, above, 
that is in 3-dimensional-like 
picture form. It’s such maps 
that are now used by air- 
lines and schools. 


Stapleton Airfi 





Learning process is simpli- 


Of Special Interest 
To Teachers 


For this 32 x 18” new, relief 
map of world, as described, 
PLUS folder of a New Ad 
venture in Geography; 
Teacher Tips for using; and 
United Airlines System Map 
by Jeppesen, with Classroom 
Aids by social science teacher. 
Write to JEPPESEN & CO., 


and send your name, address 
and 25¢. Post is paid. 


height and depth need 
“3rd dimension”, making 
map better learning tool. 


Map above, as all Jeppesen 
Maps, shows clearly the 
very important relationship 
between terrain and man’s 
economical, political, his- 
torical and social develop- 
ment. A thrilling experience. 


Now students can clearly 
see terrain elements that so 
drastically affect life through- 
out the world. New, handy 


eld, Denver 5 








fied and speeded up by this 

Jeppesen world map because it shows moun- 
tains, plateaus, lowlands as they look. And, 
this eliminates symbol interpretation. 


Always a refreshing, delicious 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum Fy 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


32 x 18” size ideal for classes 
in geography, history, social studies, econom- 
ics—the cost only 25¢ postpaid and includes 
other interesting, teaching aids. 


treat for you —.cints 
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PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 











| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES,BEVERLY ,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 years 
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17-JEWEL WATCHES 


ONLY $14.95 POSTPAID. Finest 
Swiss manufacture. Gold plated. % 
Beautiful radium dial. Shock and 


Life-time crystal. Ex- 
pansion bracelet, fits any size wrist. § 
$75.00 value. Sacrifice. Manufac- 
turer's Christmas overstock. You ex- 
amine these watches. Wear them at 
our risk. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Order by mail. 
Specify men’s or ladies’. LINCOLN 
SURPLUS SALES, 1704 W. FAR- 
WELL AVE., CHICAGO 26, ILLI- 
NOIS. 


water resistant. 















dio spot announcements have | cen 
given free by Radio Stations); 
Speakers spoke to clubs telling alout 
our project; Personal interviews \ ith 
various community leaders were held, 

Through the above publicity. the 
Kentucky State Employment 
Office. a part of the Division of 
Economic Security, became interested 
and volunteered to handle placement 
for the committee. It was felt that 
the project was a success, since the 
community — was 


local 


attention of the 
focused on the need for year-round 
employment for teachers in the 
schools. 
Mrs. Evelyn Greer 
Note: These are reports of activities 
from local Education Associations. Will 
you please send the JOURNAL reports 
of YOUR activities. 
L.o. 


KEA-NEA 
Honor Roll 


(One Hundred Per Cent) 


Counties 
Allen Lincoln 
*Carlisle Magoffin 
* Carter *Marshall 
Crittenden Muhlenberg 
* Estill Owsley 
* Harlan *Simpson 
Woodford 


Independent Districts 
* Anchorage 

Catlettsburg 

Fulton 

Lancaster 

Marion 
* Monticello 

Pineville 
*Prestonsburg 
*Stearns 


*Indicates NEA pledged or paid 

















Boy, knowing how to read sure 
opens up a whole world! 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


Tomes seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


e The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


e@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


e Army service offers an educational and productive 
career ? 
e@ Army technical training provides the finest education 


for civilian careers? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development ? 








AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF — 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 
may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 








‘Cam All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 
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Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 


additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 
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The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 


TM55-1 


“NAME. 





[] The U.S. Army Talks to Youth [| Women’s Army Corps Jn ADDRESS. SttCSSSS 
~ | The Occupational Handbook, Ol High School Youth and Mili- 
U.S. Army ery Gute ee 
CITY STATE 

| Straight Talk About Staying Hinahs ; 
LJ cas Mal [ ] Opportunities Ahead 
"| The Army and Your Education [|] Reserved For You £4 | ww nnn nnnnnnnn nanan nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnoe- : 

} HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


Kentucky Education Association Se eas : 
1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. 7 ee FREE PUB. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 501-233 LIBRARY PLe 
LOUISVILLE 3eKY¥e 


“Building Faith 
In Edueation” 


THIS THEME will be followed at a meeting 
important to Kentucky school people—the 
32nd Annual Education Conference and 21st 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges. Secondary, and Elementary 
Schools—to be held at the University of Ken- 
tucky on Oct. 28 and 29. Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams. President of the American Council on 
Education, Washington. D.C.. will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. Plan now to attend this very 


worthwhile conference. 





DR. ADAMS 


MEETINGS OF INTEREST TO ALL SCHOOL PEOPLE OF THE STATE 
GENERAL SESSION —Friday morning. Oct. 28—Memorial Hall 


COMMIssSION MEETINGS —College Section—Friday afternoon 
Secondary School Section—Friday afternoon 


Elementary School Section—Friday afternoon 


GROUP MEETINGS -Conference on Art Education—Saturday morning 
Conference on Physical Education. Health. and Recreation Saturday 
morning . 
Conference of Foreign Language Teachers—Saturday morning 


AFFILIATED GROUP MEETINGS —kentucky Association of School Administrators 
‘all on Saturday morning) Kentucky Business Education Association 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English 


PRE-SESSION MEETING Kentucky Association of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers —- Thursday, Oct. 27 


Second Semester — Feb. 4-June 2 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
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